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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON U.S. FOREST 
SERVICE ROAD MORATORIUM 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Forests 

AND Forest Health, 
Committee on Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in Room 
1324, Longworth House Office Building, John J. Duncan, Jr. pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Duncan. We are going to go ahead and call the Sub- 
committee on Forests and Forest Health to order. I want to, first 
of all, thank everyone for being with us; particularly the witnesses. 

Mrs. Chenoweth, the Chairwoman of this Subcommittee, has be- 
come ill. So, I was planning to attend anyway. They asked me to 
fill in for her and Chair this particular hearing. 

Today the Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health convenes 
to review the Forest Service’s current and proposed road manage- 
ment policies. In particular, we will focus on the Forest Service’s 
progress in developing a long-term road management policy, which 
it initiated in January 1998; January of last year. 

We will also look at the agency’s 18 month moratorium on con- 
struction and reconstruction of roads in roadless areas; certainly, 
a very controversial subject. 

This moratorium was first announced 13 months ago. It formally 
took effect only this week. This policy has generated a great deal 
of interest and concern over the past year. 

Since the Forest Service should now be approximately 2/3 com- 
pleted with the development of its long-term road management pol- 
icy, I think we need to ask why the agency chose to announce, 3 
weeks ago today, the beginning of the 18 month moratorium? 

I fear it is because they have not accomplished much on the long- 
term policy. Last year, after his initial announcement of the mora- 
torium, Chief Dombeck testified that the moratorium was not yet 
in effect. 

In reality, it has been in effect ever since because the Forest 
Service’s land managers immediately altered any plans they had to 
enter roadless areas that would qualify under the proposed morato- 
rium. 

By my count, that in effect really makes this a 2.5 year morato- 
rium. One of the biggest concerns that many have with the morato- 
rium is its effect on the condition of our forests. 

( 1 ) 
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The Forest Service has repeatedly told us that they have 40 mil- 
lion acres of national forest land at high risk of catastrophic fire. 

Their new insect and disease maps verify that this risk is only 
increasing. Dr. David Adams, Professor of Forest Resources, Emer- 
itus, at the University of Idaho submitted testimony for our hear- 
ing, but unfortunately could not attend today. 

He is well-known for his work on forest health and sustain- 
ability. I think almost everyone greatly respects his views. 

Dr. Adams wrote, “I am concerned that without adequate access, 
we will not be able to manage for sustainable forests.” 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Adams may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Duncan. I think many people are concerned that we may be 
under estimating the impacts of the moratorium. The Washington 
Office has reported how many miles of road and how much timber 
volume will be impacted in planned timber sales and forest projects 
over the next year. 

Yet, we really have not received adequate information on the ex- 
tent of the impacts on the local communities that will surely occur 
if the volume is not replaced by other sales available to the same 
local economies during the same period. 

I hope that witnesses today will give us more details on the full 
impacts. I am particularly concerned, of course, about the effects in 
the Southern Appalachian area. 

There are also great concerns about recreation access. We have 
two excellent witnesses available to address this subject. So, I look 
forward to the testimony of all of the witnesses. 

I thank you for your willingness to appear before us today. I now 
will recognize Mr. Kind for any statement that he wishes to make. 

Mr. Kind. I have none. 

Mr. Duncan. All right. Then I will go to Mr. Peterson for any 
statement. 

Mr. Peterson. I do not have one. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, thank you very much. 

We will then call up the first panel. 

I believe the first witness scheduled is Mr. Stupak, but I do not 
see him here yet. So, we will go to the second panel, which is 
former Congressman Ron Marlenee, a friend of many of us here in 
the Congress, who is a Consultant for Government Affairs for the 
Safari Club International. 

Ms. Kelita Svoboda, who is the Legislative Assistant for the 
American Motorcyclist Association. I appreciate both of you being 
here with us. 

Congressman Marlenee, we will let you proceed first. Then we 
will go to Ms. Svoboda. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RON MARLENEE, CONSULTANT, 
GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS, SAFARI CLUB INTERNATIONAL 

Mr. Marlenee. Mr. Chairman, former colleague, it is my pleas- 
ure to be here with you again. 

The Safari Club International is an organization representing a 
broad spectrum of sportsmen. I thank you for having this hearing 
today and focussing on access. One of the greatest problems that 
sportsmen have today is access. 
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Madam Chairman, Subcommittee, the greatest threat to the fu- 
ture of hunting is sufficient access for those who are not of sub- 
stantial means. It appears we now have an agency that is about 
to curtail that access even further than they have in the past. 

I appear here today as a Consultant for Governmental Affairs for 
Safari Club International. In my 16 years in Congress, I served on 
committees responsible for forest management, in both Agriculture 
and the Resources Committees. 

I have seen good management and I have observed bad manage- 
ment. I have seen good proposals and bad proposals. The proposal 
to unilaterally close roads is a bad proposal for sportsmen and 
other recreational users. 

The proposal is so bad, that it has dedicated local professionals 
in the Forest Service shaking their heads. As a matter of fact, pro- 
fessionals bold enough to do so, are speaking out in opposition. 
Those who are not bold enough are privately expressing the resent- 
ment of the agenda of lock-up and lock-out. 

At Missoula, Montana on February 6, 1999, in an AP wire story. 
Chief Dombeck equated recreational sportsmen to the timber in- 
dustry and grazing. 

He stated, “The recreation industry needs to take note. They 
need to look at some of the issues the timber industry ran up 
against 20 years ago. The side boards for recreation are no dif- 
ferent than those for timber and grazing interests.” 

In the same delivery, he expressed satisfaction in the reduction 
of timber harvest by 70 percent during the past 10 years. Can we 
extrapolate from this that the Chief means or wants to see a simi- 
lar reduction on our public lands in recreational use? 

The road closure effort is not a timber issue, as the Administra- 
tion has been trying to spin it. This is a reduction in access, in 
hunting opportunities, a reduction in recreational use, and can be 
termed a recreation/hunter, access issue. 

The Chief congratulated those managers who proposed banning 
cross country travel with all terrain vehicles. Their proposal would 
limit ATV use to established roads and trails. 

Then, if course, they propose to eliminate as many roads and 
trails as possible. This, of course, means ATVs would be really a 
thing of the past. It also has serious implications for snowmobiles. 

The lock-up agenda is not new. I recall approximately 15 years 
ago, a coalition of privileged users set down on paper these goals 
and agendas they wanted to achieve: 

(1) eliminate timber harvest; 

(2) eliminate as many roads as possible; 

(3) eliminate all mechanical motorized use; 

(4) secure all of the wilderness possible; 

(5) eliminate horses; 

(6) eliminate hunting; and 

(7) establish limits of human intrusion. 

Of course, the Forest Service has in place regulation that does 
limit human intrusion through, what they have termed, limits of 
acceptable change. 

Subcommittee, because access on public land is important to 
recreation, to game management, and to sportsmen, we would have 
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to question if the proposal to limit access on public land is a polit- 
ical decision. 

The answer, the evidence that answers that question seems to in- 
dicate a strong yes. Of the seven items listed on the agenda, five 
have been or are being accomplished. The Purist, given the oppor- 
tunity that they have, have not quite come to the point of elimi- 
nating and eliminating horses. However, ever increasing regulation 
and requirements on horses in wilderness is moving that way. 

The protection of designated species is moving toward the limits 
of intrusion or limits of acceptable change. We have to question 
what happened to the validity of the forest management plans that 
everyone participated in that taxpayers spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars on? 

We have to ask if the Forest Service is repudiating the credibility 
and credentials of its own personnel and the validity of its own 
findings? These were the professionals who evaluated the water- 
sheds, the wildlife sensitive areas, the recreational needs, the va- 
lidity of roadless and wilderness designations. 

Now, the Forest Service appears to want to throw all of that out 
of the window and to unilaterally, without professional evaluation, 
without public input, throw it out the window. 

We, as sportsmen, we question the intent of a suddenly conceived 
or politically-instigated concept that the bureaucracy must invoke 
a moratorium that involves themselves in a new round of evalua- 
tions of existing access to property that is owned by the American 
taxpayer. 

If the Forest Service, Mr. Chairman, must persist in this duplica- 
tive effort, then sportsmen should have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in a hearing on every forest. When ill feelings already exist 
about being denied access, then to deny them the opportunity for 
input is an insult to the elderly, the handicapped, the family-ori- 
ented recreationalists, and sportsmen. 

We want to ensure that this new effort does not further erode an 
already diminishing access to public lands. Increasingly, sportsmen 
are coming up against pole gates, barriers, no motorized vehicle 
signs when they arrive at the edge of public property. 

This Subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, should demand to know how 
many miles of roads have been closed in the past 10 years, and 
how many pole gates, and tank barriers have been put in the last 
10 years. The Forest Service already has closed miles, and miles 
of road. 

In closing, let me say in an effort to justify further road closures, 
the Forest Service implies that hunting in the forest system is hav- 
ing, in their document, is having a negative impact on wildlife. 

They contend that access has led to “increased pressure on wild- 
life species from hunters and fishermen.” My experience in Con- 
gress in dealing with the problem is that the Forest Service 
consults extensively with State Fish and Wildlife agencies. That 
the jurisdiction of fish, wildlife, and hunting is primarily a State 
right and responsibility. 

Because of the Forest Service allegation which appears in their 
public document, because it impugns the role of hunting and con- 
servation, because it denigrates the capability of State wildlife 
management, I would suggest that this Subcommittee require the 
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Forest Service to name even one state, one state, that is not ful- 
filling their obligation. 

We know of none and resent the fact that this ill-thought out 
statement is being used to justify closure considerations that could 
be harmful to wildlife. 

In closing, let me quote Bruce Babbit in February of 1996. “Many 
Americans do not realize what an enormous contribution hunters, 
anglers, recreational shooters make to conservation of our natural 
resources. 

In fact, these individuals are among the Nation’s foremost con- 
servationists, contributing their time, money, and other resources 
to ensuring the future of wildlife and its habitat. 

Under the Federal Aid Program alone, a total of more than $5 
billion in excise taxes has been a total of more than to support 
State conservation programs.” 

This statement should be handed, personally handed, to Chief 
Dombeck with the question, do you really want to curtail, and to 
severely limit, one of the greatest conservation success stories of all 
time. 

I thank you for your time, Mr. Chairman and Subcommittee 
members. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Marlenee may be found at the 
end of the hearing.] 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you very much, Ron. 

Ms. Svoboda, I am going to apologize to you. What I am going 
to do is Congressman Stupak has just come in. I am going to let — 
Bart, if you will step up. We will let you present your testimony. 

Then we will let you get on your way because I know you have 
many other things that you need to be doing. So, we are pleased 
to have you here with us. You may proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BART STUPAK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Stupak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for being a few minutes late there. I ask that my full 
statement be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I am very concerned. I have testified be- 
fore against the Forest Service’s proposed moratorium of no roads 
in our National Forest. 

I am very concerned that the moratorium on forest roads will un- 
dermine the hard work done by our local citizens and subvert 
agreements that have already been reached to manage our Na- 
tional Forests. 

Mr. Marlenee mentioned the fact that a lot of money was spent 
on it. In my District, I have two National Forests; the Hiawatha 
and the Ottawa. 

We have reached agreements with the Forest Service as to how 
these forests are going to be managed. To do it, we gave up some 
rights; the local people gave up some rights. We sat down with the 
Forest Service and said, let us reach some agreement. 

Let us manage our forests properly so we can have healthy for- 
ests. We are above cost in the forests in my neck of the woods. We 
gave up certain things. Now, the government comes back 10 years 
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into these agreements and says, forget it. That agreement is going 
to he superseded by new policy out of Washington. 

We cannot continue to have government that enters into an 
agreement with people, and then because of a change in policy, we 
break those agreements. Those are binding agreements. They 
should remain in force. 

Mr. Chairman, when you do this, if you stop the roads in Na- 
tional Forests, then you have no access to the timber. So, what do 
you do? You put pressure then on the State forests and private 
lands to open themselves up. 

So, if there is an environmental concern, you may be protecting 
that piece of environment in the National Forest, but you are put- 
ting greater pressure and degrading the environment on private 
property and State forests because they will not be able to handle 
the increased demand to access the timber on State and private 
lands. 

The Forest Service, itself, estimates that 40 million acres of its 
forests are at great risk of being consumed by wildfire. In the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, we are getting disaster aid because 
of the drought we had last year. 

We have not had much snow this year. That timber is ready to 
explode. How do you get to it if you do not have roads? I mean, 
all you are doing is you allow the trees to die if you do not have 
access to it; more trees rot every year since 1991 than we are cut- 
ting up there. 

If that is the case, you are just creating a great fuel source for 
forest fires. When you have a region that is in a drought, one strike 
of lightning, then we are going to have some problems up there. 
That is another thing I wish we would take a look at. 

Also, we have the risk of not just forest fires, but also disease. 
You cannot have proper management if you cannot get to the for- 
ests. So, I think this policy is ill-advised, to say the least. 

The impact just on jobs. Again, let me go back to my testimony 
last year. The Administration, with some information provided by 
them, felt that as the result of the policy, probably 12,000 jobs 
would be lost throughout the United States. 

I know 12,000 does not sound like a lot throughout the United 
States, but in a District where even right now in these big eco- 
nomic boom times, we are still running at 7 percent unemploy- 
ment. 

Most of my District is timber-related. That is going to signifi- 
cantly impact upon my District. I know that people say well, look, 
these roads are just there to support big companies. 

I disagree. The big companies in my District, like Champion, 
Meade, and Louisiana Pacific, they have their own forests. They 
manage them. In contrast, the small operations, in order to feed 
their mills, whatever it may be, veneer, the plywood, or the paper 
mills, it is the little guy, the mom-and-pop operation that is out 
there cutting the timber, trucking it to the mills, and trying to 
make a living. 

Those are the people who are really hurting with this policy. It 
is not the big paper companies, the big forest producers, or timber 
producers. 
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Also, Mr. Chairman, we fail to recognize that local communities 
benefit when we do have cutting on National Forests because 25 
percent of the money that is generated off the timber sales go into 
local units of government, into PILT payments, and for local taxes 
to provide for the schools, to provide for emergency management, 
to provide for the local government services that we need. 

So, it is reported that if this policy goes into effect, that 25 per- 
cent really represents $160 million in revenue at local school 
boards, road commissions, that everybody else would lose. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when you take a look at it, not only are we 
concerned about the environmental impact and the economic viabil- 
ity of the timber programs, I am afraid that the working men and 
women in small rural communities, like I represent, are really the 
ones who are at the short end of the stick. 

We entered into agreements about 10 years ago on the Hiawatha 
and the Ottawa. We had an agreement to properly manage our for- 
ests. It is working. It is working well. 

Now, because of a proposed change in policy here in Washington, 
that trust of government is being, once again, eroded, and our eco- 
nomic base, our tax base, and even our job base would be adversely 
impacted by this policy. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
I look forward to any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stupak follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Bart Stupak, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Michigan 

Madame Chair, thank you for holding this hearing today and for allowing me the 
opportunity to offer my comments on this important issue. As I testified before this 
Committee last year on this matter, I have a number of concerns regarding the For- 
est Service’s roads moratorium. This moratorium undermines years of hard work in 
our national forests and threatens forest health, jobs in the forest industry and our 
local communities. 

First, I am very concerned that the moratorium on forest roads will undermine 
the hard work by our local citizens and subvert agreements that have been reached 
in managing our Federal lands. In Michigan, a number of parties from all sides of 
the forestry debate spent years negotiating a management agreement for two na- 
tional forests in my district, the Ottawa and Hiawatha. A moratorium on new forest 
roads could jeopardize these agreements, as well as countless others like it around 
the nation. Instead of allowing regional foresters and local citizens to determine how 
their forests should be managed, a bureaucratic decision has been made in Wash- 
ington, DC to impose this moratorium on the entire nation. 

Second, this moratorium could have an adverse effect on forest health. Since 1991, 
more trees die and rot each year in national forests than is sold for timber. This 
new policy will only increase this trend, promoting the outbreak of disease and cre- 
ating fuel for forest fires. The Forest Service itself estimates that 40 million acres 
of its forest are at great risk of being consumed by catastrophic wildfire, the major- 
ity of which are located in roadless areas. Without the ability to conduct proper for- 
est management activities, the risk of disease outbreak and forest fires increases 
dramatically. 

Thirdly, the roads moratorium could have a significant impact on jobs in the for- 
est industry. According to information provided by the Administration last year, 
more than 12,000 jobs could be lost as a result of this policy. In my district, which 
already suffers from high unemployment, the forest industry is one of my top em- 
ployers. I am very concerned that this moratorium on road building will also cause 
a moratorium on forest industry jobs. 

In addition, this policy could harm the environment on state and private lands. 
In order to meet the terms of contracts, timber companies will be forced to seek al- 
ternative sources of wood to replace the timber that is restricted by the moratorium. 
As a result, the pressure will increase to cut more timber on state and private 
lands, possibly threatening the environment on these lands. Placing a blanket, na- 
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tional moratorium may stop road building on Federal lands, but in exchange, it 
could severely threaten the environment on state and private lands. 

Finally, the moratorium could also have a drastic effect on our local communities. 
By law, counties with national forest lands receive payments equaling 25 percent 
of gross Federal timber revenues. These payments are used by county governments, 
districts and school boards for education programs and road maintenance. The For- 
est Service has been reported to have estimated that this policy could result in the 
loss of $160 million in revenue — a conservative estimate at best. At a time when 
the PILT program remains woefully underfunded, local communities may be the 
hardest hit by this moratorium. 

Madame Chair, in closing, I would like to touch upon one last, important point. 
Many of the arguments surrounding these discussions focus on the environmental 
impact and economic viability of timber programs. While these are certainly impor- 
tant issues, I am afraid that lost in this debate is the impact a roads moratorium 
would have on working families and rural communities. 

As I have stated before, our forests are a vital part of our economy and livelihood 
in my congressional district. With three national forests in my district, thousands 
of working families literally rely on these forests to put food on the table. Many peo- 
ple think of the timber industry as giant businesses that slash and clear cut forests 
simply for profit. The truth is, however, that the majority of people in the timber 
industry are family businesses — “mom and pop” operations that are struggling to 
make ends meet and that truly care about our forests and environment. 

While attempts to cut forestry programs on our national forests may be made in 
the name of environmental protection or aimed at large corporations, that is not 
where their impact is felt the most. Not only do these cuts negatively impact forest 
health, but they also hurt our counties, our schools, our road programs, our emer- 
gency services, and our working families. We, and our forests, can ill afford to con- 
tinue down this path. 

Again, thank you, Madame Chair, for holding this hearing on this important 
issue. I hope that we can reconsider this ill-advised policy and, instead, work to ad- 
dress the problem of forest health in the future in a more effective and reasonable 
manner. 

Mr. Duncan. Bart, I thank you very much for an excellent state- 
ment. I particularly appreciated your comment that the big compa- 
nies are able to get along just fine, but it is the little mom-and- 
pop operators that are hurt. 

These environmental extremists who almost always come from 
real wealthy backgrounds hurt the poor and the working people 
worst of all because they destroy jobs, drive up prices, and really 
in the process they become the best friends that extremely big busi- 
ness has, but they hurt the small people the most, whether it is 
the small coal operators, the small farmers now through agricul- 
tural runoff. 

I mean, it is the small mom-and-pop, and individual operations 
in every field and industry that is being hurt the most. I think that 
is a very important point that you have made. 

I Chair the Aviation Subcommittee and generally with the mem- 
bers who come to testify, we just let them testify and then go on 
because we have other witnesses and we have chances to discuss 
these with members on the floor. 

If anyone has any comments or questions that you would like to 
say to Bart or ask Bart before he leaves. Mr. Peterson, do you have 
anything? 

Mr. Peterson. What has been the reduction in the last 10 years 
of board feet cut in your area? 

Mr. Stupak. Actually, we have a management plan. As I said, it 
was a 50 year management plan. It has been reduced more than 
50 percent. I think this year it might hit as high as 60 percent re- 
duction. 
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So, again, that timber cutting, while it is not going on in Na- 
tional Forests, it is going on in our private forests and also on the 
State forests. So, it has been about a 60 percent reduction. 

Mr. Peterson. In your area, is the National Forest the most ma- 
ture forest anywhere? 

Mr. Stupak. Yes, it would be. Pennsylvania is by far the most 
mature forest we have. We have actually taken tracts of land 
where we have private land owners. State forests, maybe Cham- 
pion Paper Company, and the Federal forests. 

We have taken large tracts of land and said, let us all work to- 
gether cooperatively to have a healthy forest, and I will give up 
some rights as a private land owner. You give up some rights. For- 
est Service. We reached these agreements. 

They are still going on, but I will tell you. There is much resist- 
ance to even enter into any kind of agreement with the Forest 
Service, if every year we are up here fighting these policies that 
really have economically hurt us and you cannot trust the govern- 
ment anymore. 

Mr. Peterson. When this policy was instituted, if my memory is 
correct, it was an 18 month cooling off period, sort this thing out. 
There was no argument in my District. Is there an argument in 
your District or is it a Washin^on argument that needs the cooling 
off? 

Mr. Stupak. Well, there is no argument in my District. They are 
adamantly opposed to it. Champion Paper was in yesterday. It was 
in on a tax issue, not on this. I said, I am going to testify tomorrow 
for the Interior Subcommittee. 

What about this road policy? I think I know, but are you not con- 
cerned about it? They said, no, we are not concerned about it. We 
have enough land in Upper Michigan, Northern Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota. We can feed our mills. 

The ones that are going to be hurt are the mom-and-pop compa- 
nies, the Mishaws, Bernawskis, St. Johns, all of the folks who cut 
timber up there. They are the ones who are going to be put out of 
business. 

Mr. Peterson. It is raising the value of the big boy stakeholders. 
It is raising the value of their stock. 

Mr. Stupak. Correct. 

Mr. Peterson. So, actually it is pro-big business. It is anti-small 
business and devastating to the hunter and sportsman. 

Mr. Stupak. Correct. 

Mr. Duncan. Mr. Kind. 

Mr. Kind. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome my friend, my neighbor to the North of me, 
Mr. Stupak, since we also have some forest land in Wisconsin, and 
Mr. Stupak has quite a bit in the Upper Peninsula, which is a 
beautiful area; not only economically, but for the tourist trade. 

That is one of the questions I have for you right now. Do you 
have any anecdotal evidence that you can share with the Sub- 
committee today in regards to the economic impact that the mora- 
torium is already having in your Congressional District? 

To what extent is that economic impact? Is it the timber-related 
industry or tourism industry that is being affected? 
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Mr. Stupak. I do not have it all together. If the Subcommittee 
would like, I would be happy to put it all together. Not only do we 
have hunting and fishing, but also snowmobile trails right now. 

With all of the snow we have up there, it is good. The total im- 
pact, again, you are just limiting access to the forests. If they truly 
are National Forests, should we all not enjoy them? They are not 
only just for the paper industry and the forestry industry, but also 
for hunters, fishermen, snowmobilers, skiing. 

There is a ski resort up there in the Ottawa National Forest. 
These are all accessable, as well as cross country skiing. So, it 
would probably be hard to come up with a figure, but we would, 
if you would like. 

Mr. Kind. Has that access been limited as far as the snowmobile 
trains or skiers getting to the resorts up there? 

Mr. Stupak. Not the skiers, because usually the downhill is pret- 
ty much defined. Some are cross country. Where access has been 
somewhat denied, is in the hunting area, the camping area, and 
some of those areas. 

Mr. Kind. You mentioned the possibility of some high risk burn 
areas as a consequence of this moratorium. Is that accessibility 
more limited because of the inability to create the roads to get into 
these back areas or just road maintenance and repair? What is 
your greatest concern? 

Mr. Stupak. It is more just getting into them. As you know, 
when you have a fire out there, you try to use your four-wheel 
drives and everything else to get out there. Then you have to get 
access the nearest stream or body of water to pump the water to- 
wards the fire. 

To do that, you have got to use some of these pumper trucks. It 
takes a little bit more. In the areas where we had the problems last 
year, we had trouble with access to it because there were no roads. 

It is more of the older, more mature forests where the fuel is 
lying on the ground; the rotted trees that really spark the fires. 
Unfortunately, that is what it was. I am pleased to say it was not 
because of careless campers or things like this. It was the dry sea- 
son. It was the lightning and things like that, that caused it. So, 
we did have trouble last year with access through the area because 
there are no roads. 

I am not saying you go put a road in all of the time. But if you 
want to try to save some timber, you are going to have to move 
pretty quickly. Yes, we do need roads. 

Mr. Kind. I am not familiar with the anticipated fire conditions 
in the Upper Peninsula right now. Do you have that? Is there any 
anticipation at this point? 

Mr. Stupak. Right now, we have got some snow and hopefully 
we will get some more. I know all last year, it was drought condi- 
tions. 

Our forest fire risk was high. One of the things I worked on last 
week was to get some of the farmers’ non-cash crop, even the hay, 
drought relief. There is actually disaster relief for them. We are 
trying to move those things along. 

If you look at the snow content, we really did not have any snow 
around up there until around Christmas, which is about 2 months 
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late. We have had a little bit of rain. So, there is not that much 
ground covered. 

For about 6 weeks we had heavy snowfall and we have had noth- 
ing since then. So, we are very concerned about drought conditions. 
This year, it might be worse. The lake levels are way down; the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. Kind. Finally, do you have a little different perspective that 
you are bringing here today, given the fact that you are dealing 
with forests in the Upper Peninsula, east of the Mississippi, second 
and third growth forest areas, as opposed to some of the National 
Forest out West? 

Mr. Stupak. Yes. I mean, we are second and third generation. 
If you look at it, I believe it is Region 9 in the Forest Service where 
we fall. We are considered the most efficient users of our forests. 

We have been cut over two or three times, as you indicated. So, 
it was important for us to enter into management plans early on. 
We have done that. Actually, the first management plan in the 
United States was found in Northern Michigan in managing our 
forests. 

We all came together. Everyone came together; environmental- 
ists, the Forest Service. Everyone came together to put forth a way 
to manage our forests. By managing the forests, we have better for- 
ests, better valued timber, healthier forests. 

As I indicated in my testimony, we are now above cost, as op- 
posed to a below cost forest. That is just good management prac- 
tice. I am afraid with these policies, well, they may be well-in- 
tended, but you defeat the management that you have to have of 
your forests. Like anything else, like a garden, you have got to take 
care of it. You have got to weed it. You have got to nurture it. You 
have got to take care of it. 

Mr. Kind. Before I run out of time, just one more question. I 
wish I was more versed on this subject and had the data in front 
of me. 

Did the Forest Service run any numbers, economic projections on 
the potential economic impact in breaking it down from the dif- 
ferent National Forest across the country? Have you seen it? What 
would be the impact in the Upper Peninsula of that? 

Mr. Stupak. I have not seen it. What we could dig up for the tes- 
timony we have been giving for the last couple of years is that ap- 
proximately 12,000 jobs would be lost. I cannot tell you how many 
would be in my District. 

I can tell you that the revenue payments, again, the PILT pay- 
ments, the 25 percent of the gross Federal timber revenues, that 
we would probably lose. It is a loss of at least $160 million in rev- 
enue. 

That is somewhat of a conservative estimate. I probably could 
break it down by each forest, based on those figures that we have 
received from the Forest Service. 

Mr. Kind. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr. Kind. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kind, just for the record, you may be interested to know, in 
my District 6 of 13 National Forest are affected; 42 projects. It in- 
volves 88 miles of road, and 31 million board feet; about 5 percent 
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of the planned Timber Harvest Program. You can get that by for- 
est. 

Bart, I really appreciate your testimony. I am just curious, are 
there any of the areas that are being impacted in the forests in 
your District are proposed designation for wilderness or any special 
status in the future? 

Mr. Stupak. Yes. We have a number of them. I know of at least 
two that are pending. In these management plans, we do have the 
wilderness areas set aside. We are not proposing going in there and 
building roads in there. 

Mr. Hill. Those were already roadless areas. 

Mr. Stupak. Those were already designated. 

Mr. Hill. Those were already set aside. 

Mr. Stupak. Correct. 

Mr. Hill. In my District, what is being impacted by this roadless 
moratorium are areas that had already been determined as not 
suitable for wilderness. Is that the same as true in your District? 

Mr. Stupak. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill. In other words, what we are talking about here is 
these were forest lands that were determined to be suitable for 
multiple use, including timber harvest. Now, they are saying that 
we do not want to build roads in those areas. There is concern in 
my District that the way this is crafted, the consequence of this is 
going to be that roads are going to be obliterated. 

Areas are going to be added to the proposed areas. Then these 
will be redesignated as potentially suitable for wilderness. Do you 
have that kind of a concern as well? 

Mr. Stupak. Correct; especially along the Bruell and a couple of 
the others over in the Ottawa. 

Mr. Hill. How do you feel that, that impacts the collaborative 
processes that you have tried to promote in your District? 

I have tried to promote people working together to try to deal 
with the contentiousness of these timber and public management 
issues. This just seems to knock the legs from underneath those 
people that have spent years trying to negotiate through a collabo- 
rative process. Do you feel that too? 

Mr. Stupak. Oh definitely. I mean, when you go there, I am 
going to be holding town hall meetings in the Hiawatha National 
Forest this weekend; Saturday morning and Saturday afternoon. 

I am sure this issue will come up. I have been here now for 7 
years. I have got a good working relationship with my community. 
However, it is sort of hard to believe the representative of the gov- 
ernment when you enter agreements, and, you know, probably 7 
years into the agreement, we start having these road moratorium 
proposals. We fought them on the floor, I think, just about every 
year I have been here. You cannot continue to say, look, we want 
to change the agreement. 

We all sign an agreement. We give up certain rights and obliga- 
tions. Then the ink is not even dry, and five years later and now 
10 years later, here you are trying to take away the livelihood for 
the forests that you promised we would have access to. Now we are 
no longer going to have access to them. 

Mr. Hill. It may interest you to know that I have 48,000 square 
miles of public lands in my District. Most of that is forest land. I 
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have a pulp mill in Western Montana that is the second most effi- 
cient pulp mill in this company’s 30-something pulp mills. It is the 
highest cost. 

Do you want to know why it is the highest cost? Because the cost 
of chips. The cost of chips in Montana is the highest. They are in 
all of their mills. We have about 5 million square acres, I think, 
of Montana that is impacted by this roadless area. 

None of that is determined to be suitable for future wilderness 
designation. Let me just ask you a couple of questions. Do you see 
anything positive in terms of the forest health of the forests in your 
District as a consequence of this moratorium? 

Do you see anything that is going to help improve the forest 
health through this moratorium? 

Mr. Stupak. No. If anything, I think it takes away from it. 

Mr. Hill. Do you see anything in this moratorium that is going 
to improve tourism, and the attraction of tourism to your District 
as a consequence of this? 

Mr. Stupak. No. 

Mr. Hill. Do you think that this is going to reduce the fire haz- 
ard that exists in the forests? Incidently, in my District, I have got 
3 to 5 million acres that have been designated as high hazard, cat- 
astrophic, risk forests in my District. 

Mr. Stupak. So, that would probably increase the fire hazard. 

Mr. Hill. Right. How dependent are the residents in your Dis- 
trict? I assume they, like in my District, they live there because 
they like the quality of life. They hunt and they fish on the public 
lands. How important are the public lands to recreational hunters, 
fishermen, and women in your District? 

Mr. Stupak. Well, it is very important to us. My District is based 
on our natural resources, not only do we have forest products, but 
we also have mining. We have lived there. We have been there for 
generations up there. 

We have taken good care of them. We were willing to work with 
the government to enter into agreements to continue. It is in our 
best interest to take care of our forests. That is what we are trying 
to do. 

Mr. Hill. And you have. 

Mr. Stupak. We cannot with contradictory policy every few 
years. 

Mr. Hill. Do you see anything in this moratorium that is going 
to make these lands more available for hunting and recreation? 

Mr. Stupak. No. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Stupak for 
being with us today. 

Before we go on to Ms. Svoboda, I do want to call on the Ranking 
Member, Mr. Smith, for any statement or comments that he wishes 
to make at this time. 

Mr. Smith. I apologize for being late. I had another committee 
meeting, meeting at the same time. I think this is a very important 
topic. I appreciate Representative Stupak coming and talking about 
it. 
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I will say at the outset that I have sort of a mixed opinion on 
roads. You know, the whole issue here is really logging on public 
lands. 

I, for one, think that we do need to continue doing that. Obvi- 
ously, if you are going to continue doing that, you are going to need 
roads to accomplish it. I agree with much of what I have heard, 
since I arrived this morning, in terms of concerns about access, 
recreation, proper use of our wilderness areas, and our forest areas 
for both logging purposes and personal recreation purposes. 

I am sure it is true in Michigan and in Wisconsin, as well as it 
is in the Pacific Northwest. That is a big part of the reason why 
people want to live out there, is their access to those lands. 

We certainly need the timber We certainly need the jobs. But we 
have a problem that has been going merrily on for quite some time. 
I know there are a lot very bright, very capable, very well-meaning 
people who have been working on this problem for some time try- 
ing to come up with a solution. 

We have somewhere in the neighborhood of 383,000 miles of road 
spread out from one end of the country to the other; a lot of them 
in the Pacific Northwest, as well as in other areas. 

These roads are causing very severe environmental problems, in 
our neck of the woods. I am not familiar with elsewhere. The big- 
gest parts of those problems are what it is doing to our fish; our 
salmon and trout. 

We are about to be hit with an ESA listing in the Puget Sound 
Region that is going to have a devastating impact. It is the first 
endangered species listing in a major urban-suburban area in the 
country. 

That is going to be an issue. A part of the problem is the roads, 
when they are improperly maintained start to fall apart; start to 
get into the water supply; start to cause slides and a variety of 
other problems that lead to the devastation, frankly, of the habitat 
for these fish. 

So, there are ecological problems there. We have had a dramatic 
increase in flooding in the Puget Sound Region in the last 10 to 20 
years. There are a whole lot of things that caused that. 

A part of that is the fact that there are the slides and are the 
situations that are occurring with the poorly maintained roads. It 
is also potentially damaging to the water supply, which we are all 
very dependent on in a variety of ways. 

In the Puget Sound Region, we are dependent upon the water 
supply for power; hydroelectric. If we cannot continue to maintain 
that or if the ESA listing comes in and causes a problem with that, 
we are going to need to do something about it. 

The problem is maintaining the roads. I mean, I completely agree 
with you. You cannot log if you do not build roads. I think it is 
good policy to maintain them. Where is the plan to deal with all 
of the environmental and ecological damage that has been caused 
by the roads that have been abandoned and poorly maintained? 

I am not pointing fingers. The Forest Service and a lot of folks 
on both sides of the issue have blame for that. But we need some- 
thing to come up with a plan for dealing with that. 

Maybe building the roads better; maintaining them better; I do 
not know. So, that is where I am coming from. I want to know 
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what we are going to do about the existing roads so that we can 
deal with that. 

Mr. Kind. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Stupak. If I may, I mentioned the 50 year plan we did on 
the Hiawatha. I went back to when we first started and the first 
year we met our target; so much board feet. Everybody was very 
happy. 

Every year since then it went down. So, I said, what is going on 
here? So, I looked at how many employees did the Forest Service 
have when we started the plan? How many employees did the For- 
est Service have after 10 years of the plan? 

Why have we lost about 50 percent of our board feet? Well, they 
had, I think, exactly the same number of employees, except maybe 
instead of having 32, they had 31 at the end of 10 years. All of the 
responsibility shifted from Forestry and Forest Management to 
other things like Anthropology, Historian, all kinds of things that 
did not deal with the day-to-day management of the natural re- 
source being the forests. 

So, instead of having the experts who knew how to do things and 
put up a proper timber sale to make that the road — and remember, 
it is the Forest Service who decides where the road goes, not the 
logger — where this should go. We did not have the people there to 
do it any more because we were busy doing all of these other 
things. 

Mr. Kind. Please do not misinterpret my comments. I realize I 
am the only one who is not just bashing on the roadless plan here. 
Do not misinterpret me. 

I am not saying the Forest Service is good and the logger is bad; 
not by a million years. 

Mr. Stupak. What I am trying to say is the emphasis has 
changed from managing our forests to doing all kinds of other 
things. If you want to prevent erosion, improper roads, runoff, and 
silting of our streams, remember in my District is the Big Two 
Hearted River where Hemingway wrote about and all of these oth- 
ers. 

We have trout streams and everything else. If you would manage 
the resource and leave the people to do the managing in the Forest 
Service instead of having them do all of these other things that 
comes from Congress. Congress is just as guilty here of micro-man- 
aging. 

Maybe we would not have had all of these problems that we are 
seeing. 

Mr. Kind. That would certainly help. I do not know that it would 
maintain 383,000 miles of existing roads, but it would certainly 
help. 

Mr. Hill. Would the gentleman yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. Kind. If I have time, sure. 

I appreciate my friend from Washington’s statement. I think you 
crystallized the real issue on both sides of this moratorium very, 
very well. 

One of the great concerns and great challenges that we face right 
now in this Congress is how to deal with the repair and mainte- 
nance of already existing roads. I think I saw a study that shows 
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that only 18 percent of the existing roads right now in National 
Forest comply with safety and environmental standards. 

That is a huge issue and a big challenge that we face. I do not 
think it is at all inappropriate for us to be able to step back and 
take a look at that aspect of it as well. 

I look forward to working with my friend from Michigan and see 
if we can think of some creative ways to try to get some more 
money appropriated for the repair and maintenance of roads that 
are causing, as Mr. Smith indicated, countless damage right now 
in a whole host of areas. 

Mr. Hill. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Kind. Well, actually, I am going to say something and then 
I will yield to you. I think that is absolutely true. Let us not pre- 
tend that the roadless policy just got developed because people just 
are not that bright. 

I think the policy was generated from the thought that, okay, we 
have got all of these roads we cannot maintain. As at least a start- 
ing point, let us stop building more that we cannot maintain. 

Now, I understand that has a lot of side effects. Because of those 
side effects, I am not sure I think it is such a wonderful idea. But 
that is a part of the thinking. If you cannot maintain the existing 
roads, you are building more that you will not be able to maintain 
and sort of creating the problem. 

Mr. Hill. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kind. I do not have any time left. So, it is up to the Chair 
to determine that. 

Mr. Hill. I would ask consent that the gentleman have 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. Duncan. Go ahead, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. This point is on roads, and hopefully we will get into 
this later on with the additional panel members. One of the prob- 
lems here is that the Forest Service, of course, appropriately points 
out that we have this huge backlog, $8.5 billion and a year ago it 
was $10 billion worth of costs to maintain the roads. 

That is almost all highways in the National Forest. What the 
Chief testified to a year ago, is that for less than $100 million, less 
than $100 million, we could provide enough money to maintain all 
of the Forest Service roads that we are talking about here; the log- 
ging roads, the recreational access roads, which I would be willing 
to join with my colleagues over there, to work on. 

The fact of the matter is that we do not have a problem in terms 
of finding the funding to do that. What we have is a problem of de- 
termining whether it is the appropriate thing to do. 

Three hundred and eighty-three thousand miles of road sounds 
like a lot of roads, but it is not. This is a huge area. We have got 
191 million acres of Federal lands. This is the public’s land. 

The public does not even have access to much of it. In fact, my 
State legislature is going to be passing a bill, I think, to require 
the Forest Service, when dealing with road, road maintenance, and 
road obliteration, that it has to meet Montana’s water quality 
standards. 

They have failed to do it. In fact, they are damaging fisheries in 
removing roads. It would be better to be maintaining them than to 
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remove them. Hopefully, later in the panel, we will be able to get 
to the question that you have asked. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you very much. Bart, I might just say, since 
we are as I guess Mr. Smith said, this primarily goes back to log- 
ging. 

We were given a report yesterday that said that there is right 
now 23 billion board feet of growth each year in the National For- 
est. We have decreased, decreased, decreased, and decreased the 
amount of logging. 

So, we are now cutting 3 billion board feet, and 6 billion board 
feet are dying each year. So, we are cutting half of what is dying. 
It is amazing. 

At any rate, thank you very much for being here with us. We are 
going to get back to our other panel. I apologize, once again, to 
Congressman Marlenee, and particularly to Ms. Svoboda, to whom 
we were about to get. 

Ms. Svoboda, you may begin your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF KELITA M. SVOBODA, LEGISLATIVE 
ASSISTANT, AMERICAN MOTORCYCLIST ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Svoboda. Thank you. 

Chairman Duncan, members of this Subcommittee, my name is 
Kelita Svoboda. I am the Legislative Assistant for the American 
Motorcyclist Association. 

On behalf of our association’s 232,000 members, I would like to 
thank you for the opportunity to be here today. I will summarize 
my written comments and ask that my entire statement be placed 
into the record. 

The AMA is not opposed to the Forest Service taking a close look 
at roads in our National Forests. With an estimated 1.7 million 
recreation associated vehicles traveling forest roads every day, it 
only makes sense to work with the public to develop a long-term 
strategy for addressing recreation needs. 

However, we strongly disagree with the way the Forest Service 
has approached and implemented the interim road moratorium. We 
would like to draw your attention to a number of our concerns. 

We were extremely disappointed to learn that after a contentious 
13 month period, the Forest Service will now begin its official mor- 
atorium to last an additional 18 months. The AMA finds this even 
more frustrating, given the fact that Forest Service Chief Mike 
Dombeck admitted to Representative Schaefer in testimony before 
this Subcommittee that the agency could probably devise a long- 
term policy without a moratorium. 

This action begs the question, if the agency admittedly does not 
need to have the moratorium, then why propose this policy in the 
first place? 

Having said that, we continue to be concerned with the methods 
used by the Forest Service to collect data from the public and the 
continued use of ill-defined terms by the agency. 

Open houses sponsored by the Forest Service last year were not 
public forums that allowed discussion among participants. Instead, 
many people walked into a room where they were shown a video 
tape of the proposal, told where to leave their written comments. 
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and if they did speak with a staff member, found someone who was 
disinterested in what they had to say. 

Our Federal agencies should do a much better job of collecting 
public opinion. We have serious concerns over the Forest Service’s 
inability to clearly define critical terms. 

For example, depending upon one’s perspective and experience, 
the terms road, roadless, and others can mean any number of dif- 
ferent things. It seems impossible to receive credible and com- 
parable comments when the Forest Service has not provided the 
public with a precise definition of terms. 

While we appreciate the efforts of the Forest Service staff to in- 
clude a new paragraph for definitions in the final rule, it fell far 
too short of its intention to fully clarify the interim rule. 

Under the Forest Service definition, “unroaded” areas can con- 
tain unclassified roads, or routes that are more than 50 inches 
wide and not intended for long-term highway use. This definition 
also fits many ATV trails and connector trails used by off-highway 
motorcyclists. 

The final rule is still unclear as to whether or not the morato- 
rium applies to roads that are constructed or maintained as rec- 
reational trails, but that are not a part of the transportation sys- 
tem. 

I can assure you that any trail is likely to be over 50 inches wide 
at some point along the trail. Again, the term “unroaded” could 
thus encompass all recreational trails as roads. 

For the reasons I have outlined, the Forest Service should alter 
its “50 inch” definition of a “road” to simply apply to vehicles over 
50 inches wide; not vehicle travel ways. This would reduce confu- 
sion and make it clear that designated recreational trails are to be 
excluded from the road moratorium. 

Our members have established themselves within the outdoor 
recreation community as a responsible and environmentally friend- 
ly user group. 

They provide the Forest Service and other land management 
agencies extensive volunteer hours for trail maintenance, graffiti 
removal from shared public facilities, and to ensure that all motor- 
ized recreationists obey trail rules. 

We have worked with the Forest Service staff for decades on de- 
veloping environmentally responsible motorized trail management. 
However, we have recently had a difficult time defending that rela- 
tionship to our members. 

We are hopeful that the agency has learned from the mistrust it 
created with the interim moratorium, during the development of a 
long-term road policy. Any long-term strategy needs to avoid plac- 
ing priority upon the “aggressive decommissioning” of roads. 

Not only should these decisions be made at the local level with 
public involvement, but the priorities should be on turning “roads” 
into trails. The Forest Service also needs to provide an improved 
forum for soliciting public input. 

A true “town hall” style meeting would provide the public an op- 
portunity to have discussions with Forest Service personnel, mem- 
bers of the community, and would gain greater public support. 

Overall, it is incumbent upon the Forest Service to provide the 
same, accurate information to all forest personnel; especially those 
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who have contact with the public to ensure that consistent policies, 
procedures, and definitions are being circulated in regard to the 
road moratorium. 

Again, I thank you for the opportunity to provide these com- 
ments. It has been a privilege to be here today. I will be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Svoboda may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you very much. For the first questioning, I 
am going to yield my time to Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Ron, I guess I have a question for you. 

If I remember your testimony correctly, it has been a little while 
ago. Did you sort of paint the picture that this is a lot bigger than 
about timber? 

Mr. Marlenee. Absolutely. This is an issue of access and recre- 
ation on public lands. It is an issue about the future of hunter 
recreationalists. As I have stated in my testimony, access is the 
biggest problem today for sportsmen. 

Unless we provide access, the future of hunting is threatened. 
People are becoming frustrated. Instead of going hunting, they are 
going bowling. 

We need that conservation input, conservation dollars that come 
from sportsmen that enhance wildlife, add to the habitat, et cetera, 
et cetera. It is a success story, but if they eliminate hunters 
through limiting access, we are cutting off our nose to spite our 
face. 

Mr. Peterson. But you are also limiting anybody who would 
want any nature experience that does not have the p%sical ability 
to be a mountain climber, hiker, or a pretty physical person. Would 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Marlenee. I would certainly agree with that; the elderly, 
the handicapped, those who are berry pickers, those who go out 
with families. 

These are the people that use those roads. There is a factor of 
safety also involved here. I know of nobody that uses — very few 
people that use the forest, particularly in the West, who has not 
used an old road to reorient themselves and find their way out of 
the bush. 

That probably is true in the Michigan and Wisconsin area where 
it is flatter and where these roads do provide a safety factor for 
those who are out in the forest. 

Mr. Peterson. I am going to paint you a parallel. You have been 
around awhile. You understand. The other law I am going to men- 
tion. The American Disabilities Act is an Act that was passed, I 
think, while your tenure was here. 

It is an Act that says that private property, private buildings in 
our communities where many of our opponents live, have to be ac- 
cessible to all; private. Here we have public land that I think we 
are limiting to a minute percentage of those who could ever get out 
there. 

I am a hunter. I am not afraid to go 10 miles from a road, but 
I am rare. Most hunters that I know today will not go a mile from 
a road. They are afraid of getting lost. If it is any kind of rugged 
terrain at all, a mile, a mile and a half; someplace they have been. 
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So, you are really limiting the use. Hunters who spend a lot of 
time in the woods, I think hikers are the same way, but you are 
down to the young, the strong, and the able who are not afraid of 
the wild. You have a small percentage of the population. Did we 
buy this land just for them or did we want families? 

The majority of Americans are approaching the senior citizen 
age. Do you want to hike 5 miles from a road if you had some kind 
of heart problems or health problems, though the hiking is good for 
you? 

Are we really shutting this down from most Americans; from the 
ability to go out there and enjoy the nature, the recreation, and the 
wildlife out there, just to view it, not even to hunt, but just to view 
it? 

Are we really not by having a huge roadless policy, that we are 
just saying for most of America, this is not for you? This is just for 
a few of us that are young, strong, and able to go out there. 

Mr. Marlenee. If I may comment, sir. Yes, we are shutting it 
down. Yes, we are locking a lot of people out with a roadless policy; 
with a policy that concentrates people on a smaller and smaller 
area. 

So, we are going to eliminate the roads. Those that want to seek 
recreation, that want to hunt then are concentrated in a smaller 
and smaller area. 

The impact is greater than if you allow them to spread out and 
recreate over a larger area. As this constriction of opportunity oc- 
curs, a lot more people are just going to say, hey, it is not worth 
it. We are not going out. But, yes, it is very true that it has a se- 
vere impact on every recreation; particularly, families and people 
without means. 

If they have the means, they are wealthy, or else the physical 
means, they are out and into the roadless and wilderness areas. 
We must remember, and I have spent my life trying to make cer- 
tain that, that auto mechanic, that person that has a weekend off 
to enjoy with his family, our public lands, have an opportunity and 
a place to go. 

Mr. Peterson. So, it is middle class, blue collar working America 
that does not have a lot of resources and a lot of expensive toys 
who would like to go out there and spend time; who is not going 
to take his family miles from a road. 

So, we really shut-out much of America that is owned by America 
to those kinds of people who really — it is probably the people we 
created for. The wealthy have their get aways. The wealthy have 
their own estates. The wealthy have their own piece of the forest, 
quite often. 

Mr. Marlenee. Private property. 

Mr. Peterson. They have their own get away place in the moun- 
tains, in the hills, out in the vast of America. This public land that 
we bought for the average person, I think we are shutting out a 
huge percent from them ever having a chance to utilize. 

I guess I just find that so conflicting where we have laws that 
say public property must be open to all. Thank you. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. I have no questions. 

Mr. Duncan. All right. Mr. Hill. 
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Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you both for being 
here. I appreciate it very much. 

Ron, I have to just tell you that your organization has more 
credibility, the most credibility, the greatest integrity, in terms of 
representation of sportsmen and sports women in this Congress 
and in Washington, DC. 

So, that is a bipartisan recognition. I hear that from the Demo- 
crat and the Republican members. Your organization provides the 
leadership in the sportsmen caucus, for conservation, habitat con- 
servation, and also for constructive proposals to deal with endan- 
gered species on an international, as well as the national level. 

So, I just want to put that on the record. Your organization rep- 
resents some people who can afford to hire the expensive outfitter. 
But your organization also represents the guy that wants to go 
hunting on the weekend. 

That is one of the reasons that I have great regard for your orga- 
nization. One of the most troubling things in your testimony, and 
I am going to read it to you. 

I know you know that it is in here. “The agenda of lock-out is 
not new. I recall, approximately 15 years ago a coalition of privi- 
leged users set down on paper the goals and agenda they wanted 
to achieve on public lands. 

(1) eliminate timber harvest; 

(2) eliminate as many roads as possible; 

(3) eliminate all mechanical motorized use; 

(4) secure all of the wilderness possible; 

(5) eliminate horses; 

(6) eliminate hunting; and 

(7) establish limits of human intrusion. 

Then you go on to evidence the fact that five of those seven are 
already in some level of achievement. You know the situation in 
Montana. We are fighting on every one of those fronts right now. 

There are efforts to ration access to the public lands. There are 
efforts to put restrictions on horse access; not just on motorized ve- 
hicles, but even horses. Do you honestly believe that the goal here 
is to ultimately lock the forests up for recreationalists; particularly, 
hunting and fishing? 

Mr. Marlenee. I think that would be an insidious ulterior mo- 
tive. I do not believe that the professionals within the Forest Serv- 
ice, those on the ground, those up in the regional forests, the local 
Forest Service manager. I do not think that, that is really under- 
lying their intent. 

We have a lot of dedicated people, as you know, that are a part 
of the community, that are a part of the recreationalists. However, 
the policies that are put forth and the mandates that are put out 
of Washington do not take that local input into consideration. 

So, that is why I said in here that locals who dare to speak out 
and professionals are speaking out against it. Those who do not 
have courage enough are privately saying how they resent the di- 
rection that the Forest Service is going from the mandates from 
Washington. 

It is unfortunate. I think the policy can be changed. When I list- 
ed the seven, our laws that the United States Congress passed 
have contributed to some achievement of the seven listed. 
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The Forest Service, themselves, depending on the Chief and the 
policy put forth by the Department of Agriculture, the person who 
heads up the Forest Service Division or the Secretary himself, have 
helped to achieve to some degree almost every one of those seven 
limitations listed. 

The elimination of timber harvest. Chief Dombeck, himself, has 
said 70 percent. That is a heck of a hit on a community, or on a 
state, or on our national economy, on the national treasury. 

Eliminate as many roads as possible. That has been ongoing. I 
need to emphasize that. That has been ongoing with a galloping 
force in Montana. I think when Senator Burns inquired, there were 
over 160 barriers and traps put up on public land roads in one for- 
est, Gallatin. This took place over the past 10 years. 

[Voice activation mike started fading in and out on this witness 
only.] 

Then in addition to that, I am told there were around 400 miles 
of roads closed in Lemhi Forest in Idaho. The Forest Service needs 
to be forthright before they do any more closure of access. Tell the 
Subcommittee how many miles in the last 10 years that have been 
closed. 

Mr. Hill. You know, we have a road in the Flathead Forest that 
they obliterated last year. They removed, I think, 20-something cul- 
verts. Some of those cuts were 20, 30 feet deep; a tremendous sedi- 
mentation problem to the streams. 

This was a trail that was completely grown over with grass and 
even had trees, full-size trees growing. It was not a road. It was 
simply a trail that sportsmen used. They could not use it for motor- 
ized vehicles. 

It caused great damage to extremely critical bull trout habitat. 
It could not have ever met the standards that a logging company 
would be held to if it was going to construct a road. That is the 
kind of thing that we are experiencing. 

I want to stay with the hunting point because I think it is ex- 
tremely important. Forest management requires some timber har- 
vest; does it not? I mean, in terms of maintaining a healthy forest, 
you have to have access to it. 

Timber harvest is a part of maintaining a healthy forest and 
healthy habitat for game animals: elk and deer populations. Would 
you agree with that; comment on that? 

Mr. Marlenee. [Voice activation mike is fading in and out on 
this witness only.] Prior to ever building a road, prior to ever con- 
structing a road, the Forest Service is required to evaluate the sen- 
sitivity — to make certain there is no erosion, to make certain that, 
that road does not impact the breeding ground, habitat, camping 
grounds, or create environmental damage every time they build a 
road. 

Now, they are saying maybe our evaluation is wrong. We ought 
to close all of those up and — maintain — reclaim those old roads 
that have reclaimed themselves. I do not think — everyone who has 
been out in the forest has come upon an old road that has timber 
on it, grass on it, and it is stabilized. I would suggest to go in and 
disrupt all of that under the guise of reclaiming that road is not 
only a waste of money, but may actually provide more environ- 
mental damage 
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Mr. Hill. Thank you, Congressman. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr. Hill. Mr. Kind. 

Mr. Kind. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marlenee, welcome back. We appreciate your testimony and 
your presence here today. 

I just want to see if we can clarify this debate. I know Mr. Peter- 
son was talking about a lot of the recreational users, the weekend 
campers, and what not, gaining access to the roads, and further ac- 
cess to the public lands. 

I believe that only 20 percent of the already existing roads in our 
National Forest is for recreational use. By and large the vast ma- 
jority of the roads that are in existence are for high clearance vehi- 
cles. Does that sound about right to you? 

Mr. Marlenee. No, nearly every road on the forest is used for 
recreation. 

Mr. Kind. The point I am just trying to make is that I have not 
seen a lot of Winabagos or campers trodding across the National 
Forest roads that are already in existence. There is some limited 
access, yes. 

By and large the vast majority of the roads are for high clearance 
vehicles and perhaps for some recreational use for hunting, hiking, 
and that type of purposes. As far as the actual recreational camper 
going out on the weekend, what we are talking about here really 
is not having too much of an impact on them. 

I think what the debate is all about is creating more roads main- 
ly for private timber access with timber industry, and, you know, 
that is fine. 

There has to be a forest management policy. Again, it comes 
down to dollars and cents. I am troubled by the fact that only 18 
percent of the existing roads right now fall under the safety and 
environmental standards that were established. 

There is a lot of work to be done there. Also, who is going to pay 
for that? It is a tough sell for my taxpayers back in Western Wis- 
consin that we should be creating new roads in the National Forest 
lands mainly to be used for private timber interests. 

I think that is just the fundamental debate that we are going to 
continue to have here in these halls for some time to come. Also, 
given the fact that we have got 383,000 miles of roads right now 
already existing in our National Forest lands. 

You can go around the globe 15 times. I do not think it is all that 
unreasonable just to step back, take a breath, and see where we 
are going as far as the creation of new roads and how they are 
going to be maintained and who is going to pay for it. 

I am a hunter. I like to get out and hunt. I know how valuable 
it is to gain access to public lands. I grew up in a hunting family. 
You have a very valid point. 

The question I want to pose to you is, are there any studies or 
any data that we can point to that shows a serious concern in re- 
gard to this moratorium over species pressure, over population, and 
what that might do to hurt management, for instance? 

Mr. Marlenee. Most recreation is not done with a camper, 
Winabago or otherwise. Most sportsmen and a majority of 
recreationists prefer primitive roads, not all-weather through 
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parks. The contention by the Forest Service that they must main- 
tain these roads to a high degree of safety and ease of travel is 
bogus. Perhaps they want to elevate costs. 

We are not necessarily addressing the moratorium. We are not 
addressing the issue of building new roads. We are addressing our 
concern that there be no access loss. 

Mr. Kind. I have not had a chance to inquire on the State level 
as far as the State agencies. Are you aware of any State agencies 
right now that are conducting some studies on the impact that the 
moratorium may have on herd management or species pressure in 
the public lands? 

Mr. Marlenee. [Voice activation mike fading in and out on this 
witness only.] 

Mr. Kind. You are just not aware of any. 

Mr. Peterson. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kind. Sure. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Peterson. I cannot name a study, but I was in State govern- 
ment for 19 years. It was an ongoing problem to get the deer heard 
trimmed on the Allegheny National Forest because hunters will not 
hunt very far from a road today. They are just not comfortable out 
that far. 

So, it was an ongoing problem of how we get the hunters in 
where the deer population is too heavy and where the deer popu- 
lation us having a damaging effect on the environment because 
there are too many of them; regeneration of species and so forth. 

So, it was a problem most of the time I was in State government. 
We could not get the hunters to get out there. There is not access 
to the forest. You have to go a long ways from a road to hunt there. 
You are in rough terrain and hunters are afraid of it. 

Mr. Kind. I am reclaiming my time. 

I appreciate your comments because we have experienced similar 
problems in the State of Wisconsin with regard to herd manage- 
ment and what not, but who knows. 

Now, with the cutting edge technology that we see today, Mr. 
Chairman, with satellites and location finders, maybe we hunters 
will have the technology and the confidence to venture a little fur- 
ther from the road than they have had in the past. 

Thank you. That is all I have. 

Mr. Hill. Would the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. Kind. Sure. 

Mr. Hill. If you would, I think it is important to note that I 
think the Forest Service has indicated that 93 percent of the use 
of the forest roads is for other than timber harvest. 

About 7 percent of the use of these roads is for timber harvest. 
The rest of it is for recreational use, for fire protection use, for 
maintaining the health of the forest. 

There is kind of a view out there that the construction of these 
roads is some sort of a subsidy for the purpose of protecting the 
timber companies. 

That is simply not true. In fact, we eliminated the Road Credit 
Program, you may recall, in the Omnibus bill last year to eliminate 
any semblance of any kind of subsidy for the construction of the 
roads. 
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The point is, in fact the Forest Service in announcing this mora- 
torium has indicated that the deterioration of these roads is sub- 
stantially a consequence of increased recreational use; not in- 
creased timber company use, but increased recreational use. 

That is the issue that we are kind of talking about here. Thank 
you for yielding. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr. Kind. 

You know, I think it was Mr. Hill who mentioned earlier the 191 
million acres that the Forest Service controls. I am not sure if some 
people really realize how much land that is. 

The Great Smokey Mountains National Park, most of which is in 
my District, is 565,000 acres. So, what we are talking about here 
is more than 300 Great Smokey Mountain National Parks all put 
together. 

That does not count the land that the BLM has. That does not 
count the land that the National Park Service has. In fact, I read 
recently that the Federal Government now owns over 30 percent of 
the land in this country. 

State and local governments and quasi-governmental units own 
another 20 percent. There was an interesting column on this in the 
Washington Times just a couple of days ago. This is by Joseph Per- 
kins, a columnist for the San Diego Union Tribune. 

“Of all of the land in the United States, less than 5 percent, re- 
peat, less than 5 percent, has been developed. Indeed, according to 
a recent study by Samuel Staley for the Reason Public Policy Insti- 
tutes. 

Seventy-five percent of the U.S. population, some 200 million 
men, women, and children live on just 3.5 percent of the country’s 
land area. 

Moreover, Mr. Staley notes in more than 3/4 of the States, in- 
cluding California, more than 90 percent of the land is devoted to 
rural uses, including parks, wildlife preservation, forests, and pas- 
ture.” 

I just think those are some pretty interesting statistics there. Mr. 
Marlenee, you said that there has not been much public input. You 
made reference to that. I would like to ask Ms. Svoboda about that. 

Has your group and other groups such as yours been included or 
consulted? Has there been much public participation? I know there 
has been some kind of focus groups, but I would just like to hear 
your comments on that. 

Ms. Svoboda. Yes, we have been involved. We were involved cer- 
tainly with the interim road moratorium in the comments that we 
provided to the Forest Service, to this Subcommittee and to a num- 
ber of different areas. 

In regard to the focus groups, those are what the Forest Service 
is trying to do to gain public input on their long-term road strat- 
egy. We do have some minor concerns about that. 

We are thankful that we have been invited. Our association has 
been invited to attend two of those focus group meetings; one in 
California and one in Georgia that is going on this week. 

Our concern is not so much that the Forest Service is trying to 
do these focus groups, which will allow a small group of people to 
get together including recreationists, conservationists, and industry 
folks at more or less an equal level. But we want to make sure that 
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before they provide any long-term strategy, that there is appro- 
priate and adequate public comment from all users, not just the se- 
lect few interest groups that the Forest Service has invited to at- 
tend. 

Mr. Duncan. Mr. Marlenee, any comments on that? 

Mr. Marlenee. The participation basically came about when 
they developed the Forest Service plan that Mr. Stupak alluded to 
in his testimony. 

So, the Forest Service took comments at that time. Agreements 
were reached. With regard to the new moratorium. Congressman 
Peterson tried to address that, but I know of little, if any, public 
input that took place with regard to the rehabilitation, closure, et 
cetera of roads. 

With regard to the road closures that have already taken place, 
the hundreds and hundreds of miles of public land access that has 
been closed, there has been some hearings, but they have been 
very, very limited in access to those hearings by those who use 
those roads. 

It is sometimes virtually impossible. The Forest Service needs to 
do a better job of seeing what the local people, the impact on the 
local sportsmen and recreational users, will be. 

Mr. Duncan. You know, there is so much interest in these types 
of things. I mean, this is not the first time roads have been closed. 
I remember in 1995, I also have in my District much of the Cher- 
okee National Forest. 

By the way, there was an article in the Knoxville paper a few 
weeks ago which said that Tennessee has a total land area, and 
Tennessee is a pretty big State, when you go all the way across. 

It has a total land area of 26 million acres and that half of it 
is in forest. Then in really every State, the amount of forest land, 
the number of trees has gone way up in the last 50 years. 

Yet, I bet if you go to almost any elementary school in this coun- 
try and ask the young people has the number of trees gone up in 
the last 50 years or gone down? They would probably all say it has 
gone down because there has been such distortion and propaganda, 
false propaganda, out there on some of these issues. 

I remember in 1995, the Forest Service was about to close some 
roads leading to cemeteries and roads that hunters had used. I 
held a town meeting about that and it was on very short notice. 

It was at not a particularly good time. We had to do it at 6 p.m. 
one night. Over 600 people turned out. It shocked me. I mean, you 
just do not get that many people coming out for that type of thing. 

I know the briefing paper we have said that the Forest Service 
has said that they have 1.7 million vehicles per day on these roads. 

[The Hearing Briefing Paper referred to follows:] 

BRIEFING PAPER 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of this hearing is to review the Forest Service’s progress in devel- 
oping a long-term road management policy, initiated in January, 1998, and the 
agency’s 18-month moratorium on construction and reconstruction of roads in 
roadless areas. The moratorium was first announced in January, 1998 (concurrent 
with the proposal to develop a new long-term road policy), and a “final interim rule” 
was published Feb. 11, 1999, taking effect March 1, 1999. 
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BACKGROUND 

On January 28, 1998, the Forest Service published an Advanced Notice of Pro- 
posed Rulemaking to revise the regulations concerning the management of the Na- 
tional Forest System transportation system (Federal Register Vol. 63, Number 18). 
The Forest Service stated at the time that the inventoried road system includes an 
estimated 373,000 miles of forest roads that provide access for recreation use (1.7 
million vehicles per day); agency administrative use (9,000 vehicles daily); and re- 
source development (15,000 vehicles per day). The agency also estimated there are 
60,000 miles of non-system (or “unclassified”) roads that are not managed or main- 
tained by the agency. When the interim rule was published in February 1999, the 
agency revised its estimate of the inventoried road system to 383,000 miles, and it 
reduced the amount of unclassified roads to 52,000 miles. 

In recent years recreation use has increased and resource development use has 
decreased significantly. In the past, resource commodity users performed a large 
amount of the road maintenance, concurrent with their use. With the reduced level 
of commercial use, and consequently less road maintenance performed by the users, 
the Forest Service has had insufficient funds to maintain the road system on its 
own. As a result, the Forest Service estimated last year that only 40 percent of the 
inventoried roads are fully maintained to the planned safety and environmental 
standards for which they were designed. The agency estimates its backlog of road 
maintenance and reconstruction needs is at least $8.5 billion. 

ANALYSIS 

The National Forest System covers 192 million acres of land. Within this land 
base, 35 million acres are designated as wilderness, and an additional 6 million 
acres are designated as proposed wilderness in the current forest plans. No road 
building may occur on these lands, even without the agency’s 18-month moratorium. 

Another 33 million acres of National Forest land is unroaded in blocks of 5,000 
acres or more, for which current forest plan direction proposes management that 
could include building roads. The interim rule prohibits any road construction on 
these lands and on blocks of roadless land 1,000 acres or more in size that are adja- 
cent to inventoried roadless areas, wild segments of the Wild and Scenic River Sys- 
tem, wilderness areas, or other Federal roadless areas of 5,000 acres or more. The 
Forest Service has not estimated the total number of acres affected by the morato- 
rium. 

The agency did complete an assessment of the impacts of its road moratorium. 
However, it estimated impacts based only on planned activities that must be can- 
celed as a result of the moratorium. It did not estimate the effect of deferring any 
other activities that require road access which could not occur over the next 18 
months, nor did it account for delays in planning those activities if they are eventu- 
ally allowed to occur. Thus, many believe the impact assessment significantly under- 
estimates the real impact of the moratorium. 

Finally, the agency announced more than thirteen months ago that the proposed 
moratorium would last 18 months or until the long term road management policy 
was completed, whichever was sooner. Although over a year has elapsed for work 
on the long-term policy, the 18-month clock for the moratorium has just begun, with 
adoption of the interim rule last month. 

WITNESSES: A witness list is attached. 

STAFF CONTACT: Anne Heissenbuttel, Subcommittee on Forests and Forest 
Health, extension 5-0691. 

Mr. Duncan. Do you have any rough guess as to how many mil- 
lions of recreational users there are in these National Forest? I am 
not a hunter. I do not even know how many millions of people 
might he hunters. You are talking about an awful lot of people; are 
you not? 

Mr. Marlenee. Mr. Chairman, I think the Forest Service does 
have those figures and can provide them. I know I have seen them 
in the past; how many recreational days of forest use there are. 

So, I think that figure is already compiled. One last thing, if I 
might, that I would like to bring to your attention. 

Mr. Duncan. Sure. 

Mr. Marlenee. I have secured a rumor from two sources, reli- 
able sources, that the Forest Service is trying out a new policy, if 
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trying out is the right word, where public lands, and this may be 
other public lands also, where public lands are closed, unless there 
is a notice posted that they are otherwise open. 

I would, if I may suggest, Mr. Chairman, I think we deserve to 
know if the Forest Service is in fact moving in that direction. It is 
an insidious, insidious direction for them to take. To just say all 
public lands are closed, unless they are posted open. I find that 
alarming. I hope that that can be put to rest. 

Are they doing it? Yes or no? We do not know. But I do have 
rumor from a couple of sources that, that is the case. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, as Mr. Peterson said, we need to make sure 
that public lands remain public lands and are not limited just to 
Federal Government bureaucrats, or the rich elitist, or environ- 
mental extremists. 

It is becoming a very, very serious and controversial issue in this 
country. I have been filling in for Mrs. Chenoweth, who became ill. 
I have got to go to another meeting. 

Mr. Peterson, can you take over from here? Well, go ahead and 
call on Mr. Udall for any comments or questions at this time. 

Mr. Udall of Colorado. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Panel, thank you for being here with us today. I missed some of 
the initial presentations you made. I look forward to reading over 
the materials that you have shared with us. 

I just want to make a couple of comments. Unfortunately, Con- 
gressman Marlenee knows that I have got another meeting that I 
have got to go off to. So, I am not going to be able to have a chance 
to hear the Forest Service panel. 

I do think my colleague, Mr. Kind, raised some important ques- 
tions and points, particularly on what we are doing on the backs 
of our taxpayers. I know in Colorado, in my District, I hear general 
support for the moratorium, with the understanding that it in- 
cludes the building of new roads. 

That existing roads are maintained in an opened fashion right 
now until we get our hands around this particular situation. I 
think that makes some pretty good sense. 

With regards to the rumor about the closure of public lands, I 
think in some cases that may make sense, particularly where we 
are getting new roads created without the studies that you have 
referenced and without the environmental impact overview. 

It is the other roads that are being created by use as opposed to 
by decision that this is a good place to put a road. So, I hope the 
Forest Service panel will address some of these questions, particu- 
larly this creation of new roads through unauthorized, off-road use. 

I would also point out that in our area where we had forest plans 
in place, the Arapaho Roosevelt forest, which is a part of my Dis- 
trict, that plan actually supersedes the moratorium because that 
plan has been put in place. 

So, I think there has been some flexibility applied. I think we 
ought to move ahead and see where this all leads us. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson, [presiding] We want to thank both of our panel- 
ists for their fine testimony and their willingness to take questions 
today. Thank you both very much. 

Mr. Marlenee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Ms. SVOBODA. Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson. As they are departing, we will ask Ron Stewart 
the Deputy Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, accompanied by Mr. 
Tom Mills, Director of the Pacific Northwest Research Station, to 
come to the table. 

We welcome you. Please proceed whenever you are ready. 

STATEMENT OF RON STEWART, DEPUTY CHIEF, U.S. FOREST 

SERVICE 

Mr. Stewart. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee. I really am pleased to be here this morning to dis- 
cuss the status of the Forest Service Revised Road Policy. 

As you indicated, I am Ron Stewart. I am the Deputy Chief for 
Programs and Legislation for the Forest Service. I am accompanied 
this morning by Dr. Tom Mills who is Director of the Pacific North- 
west Research Station. 

I also brought with me Rhey Solomon from the Ecosystem Man- 
agement Staff; Bill Timko from the Forest Management Staff; and 
John Bell from the Engineering Staff; all of the Eorest Service. 

We are available to answer specific technical questions to try to 
make this as most useful to all of you as possible. With your per- 
mission, I would like to summarize my testimony and submit the 
full testimony for the record. 

I would like to start with three key points. Then, with your per- 
mission, I would like to elaborate on those. That is that the first 
point is the Forest Service road system is essential to rural commu- 
nities for public purposes and for necessary management activities. 

I think our previous panel certainly indicated the importance of 
that road system. The second point is that the existing system was 
designed to meet yesterday’s needs. 

Finally, a comprehensive look at the transportation system in 
light of today’s science and tomorrow’s needs is absolutely critical. 

To expand on the first point that this road system is essential 
to rural communities, for public purposes, and for necessary man- 
agement activities, I would like to say that forest roads have be- 
come an essential part of the transportation in many rural parts 
of the country. 

They help to meet recreational demands, while providing eco- 
nomic opportunities by facilitating the removal of commodities from 
the National Forest. The benefits of forest roads are many. 

Also, we must recognize that roads create many ecological im- 
pacts on our watersheds. As emphasized, in the Forest Service nat- 
ural resource agenda, we need to maintain a road system to pro- 
vide public access, while reducing and reversing the environmental 
impacts. 

The revised road policy is an essential part in implementing that 
agenda. The second point, that is the existing system was designed 
to meet yesterday’s needs. 

I think it is important to recognize that the current road system 
was developed to meet the transportation needs of the 1960s and 
1970s. 

It does not reflect the needs of today. For example, timber haul- 
ing has decreased over time, while recreation traffic has grown dra- 
matically. Today, there are about 1.7 million recreation vehicles per 
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day on Forest Service roads, and only about 15,000 timber harvest 
vehicles per day. 

Timber-related traffic has dropped to about 1950 levels, and rep- 
resents less than 1 percent of all forest road use. It is literally true 
that yesterday’s logging trucks have been replaced with today’s 
mail trucks, school buses, and family station wagons. 

The current road managed system represents a significant long- 
term financial commitment. As long as a road exist, it must be 
maintained. The National Forest road system has 383,000 miles of 
classified roads, and about 52,000 miles of unclassified roads. 

Classified roads are those roads that were constructed or main- 
tained for long-term highway vehicle use. Unclassified roads, in 
contrast, are temporary roads or short-term roads that are associ- 
ated with fire suppression, timber harvest, oil, gas, or mineral ac- 
tivities, as well as travel ways resulting from off-road vehicle use. 

In the past, most of the reconstruction and construction work of 
our road system was accomplished by purchasers of National For- 
est timber. 

For example, in 1996, planned construction was 38 miles from 
appropriated funds, and 441 from timber purchasers. This ratio 
varies from year-to-year. 

For both reconstruction and construction, work done by timber 
purchasers far exceeds the work done by appropriated funds. Even 
if harvest levels significantly increased from their current levels in 
the future, it would not begin to address the maintenance and the 
construction needs on the 383,000 miles. 

From 1990 to 1998, the Forest Service has closed 17,715 miles 
of road. But more importantly, over 9,000 miles of road have been 
converted from high standard roads, designed for passenger car 
traffic, to low standard roads maintained for high clearance vehi- 
cles, such as pick-up trucks. 

While the focus of discussion, so far, has been on the one time 
suspension of 368 miles of roads that we will delay or not construct 
during the suspension period, primary access to our National For- 
est by passengers is being reduced by about 1,000 miles per year. 

Based on information we are preparing for a report to Congress 
on Forest Service maintenance and improvement needs, we have a 
deferred maintenance and capital improvement needs backlog of 
about $8.4 billion and it is growing. 

Currently, we receive funding for about 18 percent of the need 
annually to maintain roads to plan service, safety, and environ- 
mental standards. Even with the significant increase in our budget 
request for fiscal year 2000, funding does not address the annual 
maintenance needs or begin to address the backlog. It is fiscally 
and environmentally irresponsible to continue to build roads, when 
our current road system is in such disrepair and decline. 

Without adequate funding, the system will continue to decline, 
causing environmental damage and posing human safety risks. Fi- 
nally, a comprehensive look at our transportation system is needed 
in light of today’s science and tomorrow’s needs. 

To accomplish our objective, we are following a three-step proc- 
ess. That includes the temporary suspension that was discussed, 
and has been most of the focus of energy so far. 
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We also are working on road analysis procedure. That will in- 
clude a new science-based multi-scale landscape analysis. It will in- 
clude a process to help land managers make informed land man- 
agement decisions about the management of roads. 

It will provide an expansion and extension of previous road anal- 
ysis tools and techniques. During the last 12 months, the Forest 
Service has field tested this draft procedure on six National For- 
ests. 

It is now undergoing a rigorous scientific peer and technical re- 
view. We expect to have that road analysis procedure available 
during this fiscal year. The third step in our policy is to develop 
revised regulations and direction. The Forest Service is developing 
new regulations and direction to provide an environmentally sound 
road system that meets the needs of local people. 

These will update current road regulations and directions to pro- 
vide the minimum forest road system that best serves the manage- 
ment objectives and public uses of National Forest and grasslands. 

It will ensure that the road system provides for safe public use, 
environmentally affordable and efficient management, and is envi- 
ronmentally sound. 

It will ensure that road management decisions use a science- 
based analysis process to fully evaluate benefits and impacts of 
road systems within both unroaded and already roaded portions of 
the landscape. 

Finally, that it ensures that new construction does not com- 
promise socially and ecologically important values of unroaded 
areas. 

In summary, while the focus of the debate continues to be on the 
temporary suspension, delaying or eliminating construction of 368 
miles of new roads in roadless areas over the next 18 months, we 
must not lose sight of the larger picture. 

Over that same 18 month period, approximately 1,300 miles of 
roads will become inaccessible to passenger vehicles because we 
cannot provide proper maintenance and assure public safety. This 
is the real access issue. To get on top of this issue, we first need 
a comprehensive, scientifically-based, consistent frame work for 
analyzing our transportation system needs, and deciding when, 
where, and how we will build roads in the future. 

Second, we need to apply this frame work to decision making. 
The actual decision on when, where, how to build, or decommission 
roads will continue to be made with public involvement at the local 
level, and usually through the forest land and resource manage- 
ment planning process. 

Finally, we need to find ways to adequately fund and reduce our 
enormous backlog in deferred maintenance and capital improve- 
ment needs. 

This concludes my statement. We would be happy to answer any 
questions that you or members of the Subcommittee may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stewart may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Stewart. 

Of the 383,000 miles of road in the system, what percentage of 
those are used by a lot of people like hunters, fishermen, campers, 
hikers, bird watchers? 
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Mr. Stewart. This seems to be another example, Mr. Chairman, 
of the 80/20 rule. About 20 percent of that road system has about 
80 percent of the use. That is generally what we consider to be our 
primary, I want to say it is the arterial collector road system. 

Mr. Peterson. So, 76,000 or 77,000 miles of the roads are the 
ones that have pretty much become community roads that the com- 
munity uses. 

Mr. Stewart. They are a vital part. 

Mr. Peterson. Township people, local people, local folks. Okay. 
What percentage of your backlog is on those roads? Are they not 
the most costly ones? 

I know townships are always in trouble with their improved 
roads. They are not in trouble fixing a dirt road, putting in new 
pipes, and getting the ditched cleaned. It is their more improved 
roads where all of their costs are. 

Mr. Stewart. We have that number. We are digging it out, with 
your patience. 

Mr. Peterson. What percentage of your backlog is bridges? 

Mr. Stewart. This is John Bell from our Engineering Staff. He 
has got the facts and figures on our road systems. So, it would be 
more useful, rather than for him to feed me information, for him 
to go ahead and discuss this with you. 

Mr. Bell. I have so many facts and figures that it is hard to put 
a finger on an exact box immediately, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson. Okay. You heard my question. 

Mr. Bell. Yes, I did. Our passenger car maintenance roads, 
maintenance levels 3, 4, and 5; the simple answer is it is about half 
the backlog is on them. It is slightly more. 

Mr. Peterson. Because it is the most improved roads you have 
and it is the most costly to fix. 

Mr. Bell. They were the most expensive roads to construct ini- 
tially and require the most maintenance. On your separate ques- 
tion on bridges, out of the 8.3 billion, the bridge program’s backlog 
is about 100, make it about $200 million. So, it is 2.5 to 3 percent 
of the total backlog. 

Mr. Peterson. I am going to share with you my thoughts. If you 
agree with me, fine. If you do not, fine. I think you are in a no- 
win position. Since I have been here, which is a short time, there 
is huge resistance towards your roads. 

I mean, the same people who want these roadless areas, want no 
roads, also do not want your current roads to be fixed. I mean, they 
are the same people who are trying to cut your road budget. Be- 
cause it is all, I guess, figured to be that if we do not have roads 
in the forests, we cannot cut timber, and we will get our ultimate 
goal, or whatever that is, or we will not have people out there. 

How do we ever get out of this problem of having roads that ac- 
commodate our communities that you are in for school buses, gen- 
eral recreationalists, and so forth, and how do we have a budget 
to do that, if the same people, the same groups that are very suc- 
cessful, stop us from spending money on roads period? 

Then we allow the roads to deteriorate, and they become an envi- 
ronmental hazard. I have heard that today a number of times, en- 
vironmental hazard, because we have not fixed them. But we will 
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not appropriate the money to fix them because you might do some- 
thing with them that we do not want done. 

So, how do you win? 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, if I could take a shot at that. I 
have put a fair amount of thought into that question. Certainly, the 
Forest Service Roads Program has heen very controversial in Con- 
gress. 

As you know, we almost lost the entire program over the last 
couple of Congresses. It is always going to be a matter of great de- 
bate. A part of what we are trying to do is shift that debate. That 
is a part of the reason or focus of my testimony this morning. 

While everybody is kind of focused in on this interim policy that 
affects 3 or 4 percent of the entire road construction during this 
next 18 months, we are ignoring what is going on, on the 383,000 
miles, which is where a lot of the real issue in the long-term rest. 

My question is how do we address that? A part of it is I think 
understanding what the problem is. Until recently, as recently as 
January, we have not had a good handle on what the problem is. 

We have had a lot of estimates of the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and maintenance backlog needs. But they have not been the 
sort of thing that anybody would have wanted to lay their life on 
the line to defend because frankly they were just that. They were 
estimates. 

At the request of Congress, we had to take a good look at our 
infrastructure needs. That report is — I do not know if it has actu- 
ally gone forward to Congress yet, but it will soon. 

That is where this $8.4 billion comes from. It kind of reminds me 
of that story about the little dog chasing the truck. What is it going 
to do when it catches up with it? Now that we have got the number 
and it is out on the table, I think it is the number that was scaring 
us all. 

That once it is identified, now it is an issue of how we all deal 
with it. I think a part of that answer is going to be this long-term 
transportation analysis process that does not make any decisions 
nationally itself. That will still be done through the forest planning 
process. 

We will provide a consistent way of deciding how we are going 
to deal with that road system and focus our energy then on the 
highest priority needs for construction, reconstruction, and then de- 
commissioning. 

So, I think that the answer is first understanding the problem; 
having a process for prioritizing it. I think that our long-term pol- 
icy will do that. Once we have done that, to work with you all and 
our partners to find ways to fund the road needs. 

Some of that is going to be converting them to trails. There are, 
often times, willing partners to maintain those trails, as opposed 
to trying to maintain an entire road system. 

Mr. Peterson. That is really what a lot of them are today. The 
people who talked this morning of roads with trees growing in the 
middle of them. That is a trail. That is not a road. 

Mr. Stewart. Exactly. 

Mr. Peterson. The road system that has become a part of the 
community ought to be separated. They are used by school buses 
and they are used generally by the community that lives there and 
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the people who come to visit ought to be separated into a certain 
standard of road and maybe get it out of this controversy. You have 
opponents of spending a dime on your roads. 

It is not well-thought out, but it is out there. They are effective. 
They are powerful. They are winning. They have been winning 
since I have been here. 

Mr. Stewart. One of the things that we have been looking at is 
the Forest Service has never declared its roads to be public roads. 
I do not know what the history of that is, but we never have for 
one reason or another. 

That has not allowed us to be competitive for the highway trust 
funds. One of the things would be to declare those parts that are 
a part of those arterial collector roads would be to declare those to 
be public roads. 

Thereby make them available for the trust fund monies. That is 
certainly something that we want to consider and discuss with 
Congress during future amendments or dealing with the next T or 
whatever it is called in the future. We certainly see that as one 
possibility for dealing with those heavily used sort of essential local 
roads. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Bell, would you submit the data you have 
with you for the record? 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Chairman, if it would be easier, it will be a part 
of the report. What I have, well, yes we can submit it, but it 

Mr. Peterson. It will not make much sense? 

Mr. Bell. Well, it is just a spreadsheet with a lot of numbers 
that require a 30 page protocol of definitions. 

Mr. Peterson. Okay. 

Mr. Bell. The report that Mr. Stewart mentioned is on total de- 
ferred maintenance backlog. It was required by Committee lan- 
guage in our appropriations bill. It includes the other infrastruc- 
ture, not just the roads. 

There is a summary of that information available to you already, 
as a special emphasis item that was a part of our fiscal year 2000 
budget justification. It is already on the Hill. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. 

Mr. Stewart. If that would be useful, we can provide that imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, that would be fine. 

[The information referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Peterson. The gentleman from Washington, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. I want to let Mr. Kind go first. 

Mr. Peterson. The gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Kind. 

Mr. Kind. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank my friend from Washington for letting me bump ahead 
of him. I thank Mr. Stewart and the rest of your group for coming 
here and testifying today. 

I just want to clarify one thing in regards to the availability of 
public comment or information from anyone who is interested on 
this moratorium before you announce it. I imagine under any rule- 
making procedure, there is a period of public comment and hear- 
ings, public hearings, that are held. 
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Did you also have a Web site that was available, e-mail access, 
and other modes of being able to communicate to you before the ac- 
tual announcement? Could you clarify that for the record? 

Mr. Stewart. I would be glad to. In fact, I will ask Ray Solomon 
who was intimately involved in that process to come up and fill in 
some details. 

In general, it involved town hall kinds of meetings. It involved 
a Web site. It involved some briefings on the Hill. It also had an 
open comment period. 

During that period, we received something like 53,000 comments 
that needed to be analyzed before we issued the final decision. 

I will also say that as we go through the process for the long- 
term policy, we will go through a similar effort. That is beginning, 
as was mentioned earlier, with some focus groups to sort of define 
what some of the issues are that need to be addressed in that 
longer term policy. 

That will include public comment and other opportunities for the 
public to provide input to it. 

Mr. Kind. I guess at least for my satisfaction, we do not need to 
go into too much of the detail, but it is safe to assume that if some- 
one is interested in this topic, and that they have access, and can 
submit their opinions and comments during the course of not only 
the announcement regarding the moratorium, but in future policy 
changes. 

Mr. Solomon. That is correct. During the initial comment period 
on the interim, of course, at some point we had to close off the com- 
ments that we considered during the interim. 

We have maintained an e-mail site, as well as a Web Page. Peo- 
ple who are commenting and who continue to comment, we have 
taken those comments and added them to the long-term comment 
record. So, that record is continually being built and will be input 
or analyzed as a part of the long-term policy. 

Mr. Kind. Let me ask you an unrelated subject now. Based on 
your past experience involving this issue, especially road building 
in National Forest lands; the great controversy that we have right 
now and the brouhaha, I think, the reason why we are having a 
hearing today. 

In your opinion, is it more out of a concern about recreational ac- 
cess to these public lands or is it timber access? 

Mr. Stewart. I will speak from my personal experience, which 
I think is most useful and probably illustrative of the issue. I was 
Regional Forester in California. Certainly, most of the concern 
about accessing unroaded areas was over timber harvest. 

Of course, a lot of that had associated road activity. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, once you decide to build the road, it does change 
the character of a roadless area. So, therefore, it has consequences 
that need to be carefully considered. 

So, I would say most of the controversy I was familiar with was 
related to the timber program, but it was hard to separate that 
from the associated road building which had impacts beyond a par- 
ticular timber sale. 

Mr. Kind. We have heard testimony today in regards to roughly 
52,000 miles of unauthorized roads for off-road recreation. How big 
a problem does that pose as far as your Administration and man- 
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agement of these public lands in regards to safety and environ- 
mental concerns? 

Mr. Stewart. The 52,000 miles of unclassified roads includes a 
component that is, say, off-road vehicle use where no road was de- 
signed, but somebody has headed off country and others have fol- 
lowed. 

The majority of that, I would say are roads that were put in for 
temporary access for specific things. It might be for a fire. It might 
have been for a timber sale or something like that. 

In fact, I do not know if we have a figure of the percentage of 
the maintenance issues that would be on those. Many of those in 
the long-term probably will end up being put to bed. 

They were intended to be temporary roads, not permanent roads. 
However, an analysis of the long-term transportation system may 
convert some of them to be permanent. 

Mr. Kind. Okay, thank you. Thank you again for your presence 
and testimony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson. The gentleman from Montana, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank the panelists for being here. I am a little 
confused a little bit about the terms that are being used for roads 
here. I just kind of want to go through this. 

In the past, the Forest Service has identified the 366,000 miles 
of roads, which I believe you are now calling classified roads, as 
roads that were constructed to standards. Is there some change 
here now? Then you go on to say unclassified roads, the 52,000 
miles of roads that you used to refer to as ghost roads. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. Stewart. Some of those were so-called ghost roads, yes, in 
that 52,000 miles. 

Mr. Hill. What happened to the rest of the ghost roads then? If 
before you said there were 52,000 miles of ghost roads, there origi- 
nally were not 52,000 miles of ghost roads? 

Mr. Stewart. The numbers that we were originally using were 
estimates based on the experience in one region which were extrap- 
olated nationally. In fact, we ended up doing actually a national 
sample. Those numbers did get adjusted. 

Mr. Hill. Let me ask about that because my time is limited here. 
The point I want to get at here is that you have classified these 
52,000 miles of roads as ghost roads, trails that were created kind 
of by accident. 

You are now saying that some of those were purposely con- 
structed, either for timber sales, for fire suppression, or other pur- 
poses. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stewart. Certainly in that unclassified 52,000 

Mr. Hill. What portion of the 52,000 miles of roads were con- 
structed for purpose and what portion of the 52,000 miles were cre- 
ated by accident, so to speak, by people not authorized to use 
them? What is the final breakout of that? 

Mr. Stewart. In fact, we do not have an estimate by the type 
of road or the purpose of the road. In other words, whether it was 
temporary access for timber, or whether it was for fire purposes. 

Mr. Hill. So, the 52,000 miles of roads now that were previously 
referred to as ghost roads now do include both categories. 
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Mr. Stewart. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Hill. But the 366,000 miles of roads, which are now called 
classified roads, are now defined as those constructed to maintain 
long-term highway vehicle use. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct; and at least 50 inches wide. 

Mr. Hill. Now, we have added another new term in the rule- 
making. That is an unroaded area. That is not a roadless area. Is 
that correct? A non-roaded and a roadless area are not the same 
definition. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Hill. A roadless area would be an area that could have in- 
cluded an unclassified road. Is that correct? I mean, it could not 
have included an unclassified road. Is that correct? 

So, we have, in essence, expanded the definition with kind of a 
twist here that the unroaded area will be substantially larger than 
the previous roadless area. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, it will. 

Mr. Hill. That concerns me some because obviously what you 
are doing here is you are having focus groups in an effort to try 
to determine how you are going to influence public opinion on this 
subject. 

By just slightly changing that definition, because a roadless area 
is something that has been defined in the West. We have developed 
management plans around that term. We understand what it 
means. 

We understand what it means in terms of management of the 
forests. Now, introducing this new term called unroaded area, we 
are going to confuse the public, I am sure; probably purposely. 

Let me ask you something about these focus groups. You are 
holding focus groups. Will you provide for the Subcommittee the 
names of the individuals and the groups that will be participating 
in these focus groups? 

Mr. Mills. Y^es, we will. 

Mr. Hill. Will you provide those to this Subcommittee within the 
next week? 

Mr. Mills. Yes, we will, if they have been selected by the con- 
tractors. In some of those focus groups 

Mr. Hill. To the extent that they have been identified by the 
contractors, you will provide the names and the names of the 
groups? 

Mr. Mills. Yes, we will. 

[The list of focus groups referred to may be found at the end of 
the hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. Will you also provide to the Subcommittee the ques- 
tions that will be asked to the focus group members so that we can 
have some sense of what the purpose of those focus groups are? 

To the extent that those are not currently designated, will you 
provide to the Subcommittee within, let us say, 10 days of when 
you do that, the names of the individuals and the groups that they 
represent? 

Mr. Mills. Yes, we will. 

[The focus group questions referred to may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Hill. Okay. Thank you very much. 
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Let me go on, if I could. In essence, we have had, what, 13 
months since the announcement of the proposed rule on the 
roadless areas. We are adding another 18 months. 

I think that Chief Dombeck indicated to us in his testimony a 
year ago that 18 months would be a sufficient period of time to do 
an analysis of the current road transportation management plan, 
in order to make recommendations either to the Congress or to 
make changes. 

Now, we are adding another 18 months, in essence to that proc- 
ess. Was Mr. Dombeck wrong when he said he could do it in 18 
months that now requires 31 months? 

Mr. Stewart. Let me start on that. Maybe Dr. Mills would like 
to add something to that or perhaps Ray Solomon also. What we 
announced, of course, 13 months ago was the intent to develop an 
interim policy and then go through a public input process. 

Direction was issued to the field by the Deputy Chief for the Na- 
tional Forest System that during that period of time, that they 
should not implement that policy. 

However, we are aware that some managers locally made the de- 
cision to at least, if not modify, certainly change some plans that 
they were proposing and not to activities that would require road 
building in roadless areas. That was a local decision; certainly 
nothing done as a part of a national thing. 

Mr. Hill. Let me just clarify that point because we have to go 
vote here. What you are saying is that any of the timber sales or 
any of the roads that were anticipated to be built during this in- 
terim period of time, the decision to not go forward with those sales 
were made by the local supervisors and the regional foresters with- 
out any input from Washington. 

Mr. Stewart. Certainly to my knowledge, there was never any 
national direction. In fact, the national direction which came from 
the Deputy Chief for National Forest Systems said that they should 
not implement that until we had a final rule. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson. The gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. Smith. Thanks. I will be brief because we have to run and 
much of the area has been well-covered by the questions and the 
answers of the two different panels. 

Basically what we are wrestling with on this is you have both 
recreation and logging use access to public lands. The other thing 
we are wrestling with is I agree with a lot of folks who have talked 
about how access to public lands is very, very important to all of 
us. 

That is something that we like about living in this country and 
certainly we like about my neck of the woods living up in the 
Northwest. The question is making sure that, that recreation and 
access or timber for that matter is not just available for those of 
us currently on the planet, but for those of us in the future. 

I would hope we would want to leave that legacy and maintain 
some level of access for recreation and hopefully even logging. Now, 
the problem is more and more people want to do these things. 

There is more and more demand, and that taxes the ability to 
conserve those resources. Whether it is a snowmobile, or a truck, 
or just people out there camping, it can have the effect of wearing 
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down the resource; particularly if you are talking about roads, if 
you are talking about access. Maintaining that balance is a very 
difficult task. 

It is sort of like what happened in the suburbs. Everyone wanted 
to live there, partially, because it was not as crowded. You were 
away from the dense urban centers, and you could have some 
space. 

Well, the problem was, everyone wanted to do that. Eventually, 
you had the same crowding and the same problem in the suburbs. 
We are wrestling with that and trying to deal with it. 

That is the problem we have on public lands. You gentlemen 
have a very difficult job trying to do that. You have a difficult job 
just trying to maintain the current uses, much less thinking about 
the future and thinking about conservation to make sure that we 
do not use it all up and deny future generations of that same ac- 
cess. 

So, I would just as to try to employ that balance as best you can 
in conservation and also usage. That is basically, I guess, all I have 
to say. 

The other thing that would be interesting is that as you play out 
these statistics is to truly break down the difference between recre- 
ation and logging. 

If you are talking about new roads, at least when they are ini- 
tially built, you are talking about logging. That is kind of my im- 
pression. Others may disagree. Now, maybe 5 or 10 years down the 
road after you have built the new road, it opens up all kinds of new 
uses. 

The new roads are primarily logging issues. If recreation is your 
concern, then maintenance should be your concern. Basically, that 
is all I have to say. 

Mr. Peterson. I want to thank the panelists. We are going to 
cut it off at this because we have to go vote and we will not hold 
you up. 

There will be some questions submitted in writing that will allow 
some of the panelists who did not get to ask some of their ques- 
tions. 

[The questions referred to may be found at the end of the hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Peterson. So, we want to thank you very much for partici- 
pating today. There was a statement here. You said you wanted to 
work with us. The Subcommittee appreciates that, but let us start 
working together and see if we can bring this to a positive solution 
without taking years. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Chenoweth may be found at the 
end of the hearing.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Amador may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Squires may be found at the end 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Peterson. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:58 a.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Dr. David L. Adams, Professor of Forest Resources, Emeritus, 
College of Forestry, Wildlife and Range Sciences, University of Idaho 

Chairman, Members of the Committee: 

My name is Dave Adams and until recently I was Professor of Forest Resources 
in the College of Forestry, Wildlife and Range Sciences at the University of Idaho. 
My specialty is silviculture with emphasis on forest health and sustainability. 

I welcome the opportunity to comment on the importance of road access to accom- 
plish forest health and other forest management activities. Silviculture may be de- 
fined as the management of forest vegetation to meet objectives, whatever they may 
be. Perhaps the most important forestry objective is to manage forests to sustain 
their long-term productive capacity — capacity to not only produce wood fiber but to 
foster wildlife through maintenance of appropriate habitat, to provide a source for 
clean water, for recreational opportunities and many other commodity and amenity 
values. I am concerned that, without adequate access, we will not be able to manage 
for sustainable forests. 

With the decreased levels of timber harvest on Federal lands it is often assumed 
that managers can just lock the gates, rehabilitate the roads and walk off. This is 
not the case. There is silviculture, or management of forest vegetation, to do wheth- 
er or not it is done for the purpose of providing wood fiber to local mills, and it is 
very difficult to accomplish needed practices without access. 

A very important aspect of sustainable forest management is to avoid the condi- 
tions which promote insect outbreaks, the spread of tree diseases, and damaging 
wildfires. I know that all members of this committee are quite knowledgeable about 
the insect, disease and wildfire problems that are facing many forested areas of the 
country. As you know, past conditions and events such as fire exclusion, early log- 
ging practices, introduction of exotic pests, grazing of domestic livestock, and the 
mere presence of settlers have caused changes in our forests. Forest density and 
tree species composition are commonly much different from those of historic forests. 
For example, in Idaho, forests of the “white pine region” are now dominated by 
grand fir and other species where western white pine (our state tree) was histori- 
cally predominant. Unfortunately, the firs are much more susceptible to root rots, 
bark beetles, and defoliators than were the pines. An exotic disease, introduced from 
Europe, early selective logging and fire exclusion contributed to this change. 

In southern Idaho, forests which were predominately ponderosa pine and western 
larch before the turn of the century are now dominated by dense stands of Douglas- 
fir and true firs. Stands which historically carried 25 to 30 ponderosa pine trees per 
acre now support over 500 Douglas-firs per acre, causing moisture stress and in- 
creased susceptibility to bark beetles and wildfire damage. And, because of shade 
tolerance, the firs maintain branches on the lower parts of the boles, providing “lad- 
der fuels” which carry ground fires into the crowns. 

The main point here is that much of the forest is different from conditions 50, 
75, or 100 years ago. And the current conditions are leading to increased damage 
from forest pests and wildfire. Insects, diseases and wildfires have always been a 
part of the forests — and the forests would not do well in their absence — but the 
widespread outbreaks and the recent catastrophic fires were not common occur- 
rences in the past. 

Harvest rates in the Rocky Mountains are about 29 percent of growth, and for 
the nation as a whole, growth exceeds harvest. The large difference between growth 
and removal, such as in the Rocky Mountains, is a disturbing situation. The result 
is a large buildup of forest biomass, and unfortunately, mother nature is taking care 
of this through increased insect and disease-caused growth loss and mortality, often 
followed by fire. With the abnormally large amounts of biomass, when the fires 
occur they are not the low-intensity ground fires that were common in much of the 
West, but are frequently high intensity fires that are difficult or impossible to con- 
trol and which burn much longer in one place causing long-term site damage. Sites 
damaged by the intense fires can no longer sustain the values of the past. Another 
result of the large fires is that post-fire regeneration will be relatively uniform over 
large areas, reducing natural landscape variability. 

So, what do we do about this? First, density reduction, usually through thinning, 
is necessary over large areas. Then application of prescribed fires may be appro- 
priate. Both of these activities require road access. It is unlikely that funding will 
he made available to the Forest Service to do the needed thinning and just leave 
the thinned trees on the ground — and even if this were possible it would not be ad- 
visable because of the fuel accumulation. All or part of the cost of thinning can be 
retrieved through sale of the trees removed, but this requires access. Safe applica- 
tion of prescribed fires also requires access. 
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What can be done to move species composition back to more pest- and fire-resist- 
ant conditions? The solution, of course, is to regenerate the appropriate species, 
often through planting. But, before the sites can be planted, at least a portion of 
the existing trees must be removed. Both the harvest operations and the planting 
require road access. 

Another important forest roads consideration is the movement toward greater use 
of uneven-age management, including the single-tree and group selection methods, 
and less use of clearcutting and other even-age harvest/regeneration methods. The 
selection systems involve frequent entries to essentially all of a given unit; hence, 
the use of more extensive and more frequently maintained road systems. With even- 
age systems, access to a given stand is usually needed only once or twice over a 
rotation (rotations in the Inland West are commonly 80 to 120 years). Infrequent 
access allows managers to close and often seed roads after a harvest cut and then 
reopen them for a thinning and then again for the next harvest. With uneven-age 
silviculture, access is needed at intervals of 10 to 20 years in the West. Therefore, 
it is not feasible to abandon or obliterate these roads after each entry as with even- 
age systems. So. these “less-intrusive” methods may actually cause greater impact 
due to the necessity for road systems that can be used more frequently. 

It is common knowledge that open roads do impact wildlife and that roads are 
a primary source of steam sedimentation. However, much more habitat damage and 
sedimentation results from widespread pest outbreaks and catastrophic wildfires. 
Whether the vegetation is managed for forest health, to enhance wildlife habitat, 
or to provide wood fiber, it is difficult if not impossible to accomplish without road 
access. 

I have had frequent discussions with concerned citizens who agree with the need 
to accomplish a given silvicultural prescription — as long as no new roads are built. 
It is a vexing dilemma. 

Thank you for the opportunity to express my opinions on this very important for- 
est management issue. 


Statement of Hon. Ron Marlenee, Consultant, Governmental Affairs, 
Safari Club International 

Chairman Chenoweth and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Safari Club International is an organization representing a broad spectrum of 
sportsmen. Madame Chairman thank you for focusing this hearing on access, one 
of the greatest problems that sportsmen have today is access. Madame Chairman 
the greatest threat to the future of hunting is sufficient access for those who are 
not of substantial means. We now have an agency that proposes to curtail that ac- 
cess. 

I appear here today as the consultant for Governmental Affairs for Safari Club 
International. In my 16 years in Congress I served on the committees responsible 
for forest management in both the Agriculture Committee and the Resources Com- 
mittee. I have seen good management and I have observed bad management. I have 
seen good proposals and bad proposals. The proposal to unilaterally close roads is 
a bad proposal for sportsmen and other recreational users. The proposal is so bad 
that it must have the dedicated professionals in the Forest Service shaking their 
heads. As a matter of fact, professionals bold enough to do so are expressing opposi- 
tion. And many who are not bold enough are privately expressing resentment of the 
agenda for lock-up and lock-out. 

At Missoula, Montana on February 6th, 1999 in an AP wire story. Chief Dombeck 
equated recreationists and sportsmen to the timber industry and grazing. He stated, 
“The recreation industry needs to take note, they need to look at some of the issues 
the timber industry ran up against 20 years ago. The side boards for recreation are 
no different than those for timber or grazing or any other use.” In the same delivery 
he expressed satisfaction at the reduction of timber harvest by 70 percent during 
the past ten years. Can we extrapolate that the Chief wants to see a similar reduc- 
tion in recreational use? 

The road closure effort is not a timber issue as the Administration has been try- 
ing to spin. This is a reduction in hunting opportunity, a reduction in recreational 
use and be termed a recreation/hunter access issue. The Chief congratulated those 
managers who proposed banning cross-country travel with all-terrain vehicles. Their 
proposal would limit ATV use to established roads and trails. Then of course, they 
propose to eliminate as many roads and trails as possible. This of course means 
ATV’s would be a thing of the past, even for game retrieval. It also has serious im- 
plications for snowmobiles. 
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The agenda of lock-out is not new. I recall, approximately fifteen years ago a coali- 
tion of privileged users set down on paper the goals and agenda they wanted to 
achieve on public lands. 

(1) Eliminate timber harvest 

(2) Eliminate as many roads as possible 

(3) Eliminate all mechanical/motorized use 

(4) Secure all the wilderness possible 

(5) Eliminate horses 

(6) Eliminate hunting 

(7) Establish limits of human intrusion (Forest Service — limits of acceptable 
change) 

Because access on public lands is important to recreation, to good game manage- 
ment and to sportsmen, we have to question if the proposal to elmlinate access on 
public land is a political decision. The evidence that answers that question seem to 
indicate a strong yes. Of the seven items listed on the agenda, five have and are 
being accomplished. The purists have not achieved two of the goals, eliminating 
hunting and eliminating horses. However, given the ever increasing regulations and 
requirements on horses in the wilderness and the protection of designated species, 
they are moving in the direction of elimination. 

And by the way Madam Chairman, I have received rumors that the public land 
mangers are trying a new concept. That is that all public lands are off limits unless 
posted open. 

We have to question what happened to the validity of the Forest Management 
Plans that everyone participated in and that the taxpayers spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on. 

We have to ask if the Forest Service is repudiating the credibility and credentials 
of its own personnel and the validity of its own findings. These were the profes- 
sionals who evaluated watersheds, wildlife sensitive areas, recreational needs and 
validity of roadless and wilderness designations. The Forest Service does all of this 
prior to building a road or even establishing a trail. 

We as sportsmen question the intent of a suddenly conceived or politically insti- 
gated concept that the bureaucracy must invoke a moratorium and involve them- 
selves in a new round of evaluations of existing access to property owned by the 
general public. 

If the Forest Service must persists in this duplicative effort, then sportsmen 
should have the opportunity to participate in a hearing on every forest. When ill 
feeling already exists about being denied access, then to deny the opportunity for 
input is an insult to sportsmen, the elderly, the handicapped and the family ori- 
ented recreationist. We want to insure that this new effort does not further erode 
an already diminishing access to recreational opportunity on public lands. 

Increasingly sportsmen are coming up against pole gates, barriers and no motor- 
ized vehicles signs when they arrive at the edge of public property. This Committee 
should demand to know how many miles of roads have been closed in the past ten 
years and how many pole gates and tank barriers have been put up in the past ten 
years. 

In an effort to justify further road closures the Forest Service implies that hunt- 
ing in the forest system is having a negative impact on wildlife. They contend that 
access has led to “increased pressure on wildlife species from hunters and fishers.” 
My experience has been that the Forest Service consults extensively with state wild- 
life agencies and that the jurisdiction of wildlife and hunting is primarily a state 
right and responsibility. Because the Forest Service allegation appears in their pub- 
lic document, because it impugns the role of hunting in conservation and because 
it denigrates the capability of state wildlife management, I would suggest this Com- 
mittee require the Forest Service to name even one state wildlife agency that is not 
fulfilling their obligation. We know of none and resent the fact that this ill thought 
out statement is being used to justify closures considerations that could be harmful 
to sportsmen and to wildlife management. 

The reason SCI is alarmed is that the public lands of the Forest Service are a 
destination for hunters in our country. Over 16 million days of hunting occurs annu- 
ally in the National Forest. For many of these hunters and sportsmen the only op- 
portunity to hunt is on the public land. Safari Club International is committed to 
insuring access in the forest for this group of sportsmen. We are gratified to have 
worked with both Federal public land mangers and State Fish and Game officials. 
We hope we can do so again in an attempt to find reasonable solutions. 

In closing Madame Chairman let me quote from Bruce Babbitt, in a February 
1996 press release: 
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“Many American don’t realize what an enormous contribution hunters, anglers, 
and recreational shooters make to conservation of our natural resources. In fact, 
these individuals are among the Nation’s foremost conservationists, contributing 
their time, money, and other resources to ensuring the future of wildlife and 
its habitat. Under the Federal Aid program alone, a total of more than ‘5 billion 
in excise taxes has been a total of more than to support state conservation pro- 
grams.’ ” 

This statement should be handed personally to Chief Dombeck with the question; 
Do you really want to curtail one of the greatest conservation success stories of all 
time? 


Statement of Kelita M. Svoboda, Legislative Assistant, American 
Motorcyclist Association 

Chairman Chenoweth and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Kelita 
Svoboda. I am the Legislative Assistant for the American Motorcyclist Association. 
On behalf of the AMA and its over 232,000 motorcycle enthusiast members I thank 
you for the opportunity to be here today, and to provide comments on the Forest 
Service’s road moratorium and long-term road policy. 

The AMA is not opposed to the Forest Service taking a close look at roads on our 
National Forests. With the ever increasing use of forest roads by recreation-related 
vehicles, it only makes sense to work with the public to develop a long-term strategy 
for addressing recreation needs. Forest roads need to be built to safety and environ- 
mental standards fitting for the estimated 1.7 million recreation-associated vehicles 
traveling those roads every day. 

However, we strongly disagree with the way the Forest Service has approached 
and implemented the interim road moratorium. We would like to draw your atten- 
tion to a number of our concerns. 

We were extremely disappointed to learn that after a contentious 13 month in- 
terim moratorium on road construction and reconstruction, the Forest Service will 
now begin its official moratorium to last an additional 18 months. The MA finds 
this even more frustrating given the fact that on February 25, 1998, Forest Service 
Chief Mike Dombeck admitted to Representative Schaffer in testimony before this 
Subcommittee that the Agency could probably devise a long-term policy without a 
moratorium. This action begs the question: Why would an agency that readily ad- 
mits it doesn’t need to displace the public for any amount of time, devise a strategy 
that would do just that for a minimum of two and a half years? 

We continue to be concerned with the methods by which the Forest Service col- 
lected data from the public and the continued use of ill-defined terms by the Agency. 
Open-houses sponsored by the Forest Service last year seeking friendly input from 
the public were anything but friendly to the public. More likely than not an 
attendee to one of these open houses found a video tape playing on a television ex- 
tolling the virtues of the Forest Service’s plan. 

Furthermore, if an attendee were inclined to offer comment they would be di- 
rected either to where they could submit a written statement or worse yet, find a 
tape-recorder to speak into hoping that their comments would be heard by someone, 
anyone, in the future. If they were fortunate enough to find a Forest Service rep- 
resentative, they were often met with a general disinterest in what they had to say. 
Our Federal agencies should do a much better job in collecting public opinion. 

We have serious concerns over the Forest Service’s ability to obtain comment 
without being able or willing to clearly define critical terms consistently. For exam- 
ple, depending upon one’s perspective and experience, the terms road, roadless, 
unroaded, ghost road, vehicle, highway use, decommission, and upgrade, can mean 
any number of different things. It seems impossible to receive credible and com- 
parable comments when the Forest Service has not provided the public with a pre- 
cise definition of the proposal’s terms. 

It is exactly this type of confusion that prevents the public from engaging in a 
coherent dialogue with the Forest Service about the road moratorium. 

While we appreciate the efforts of Forest Service staff to include a new paragraph 
in the final rule, which attempted to define a road, it fell far short of its intention 
to fully clarify the interim rule. 

Under the Forest Service definition, “unroaded” areas can contain unclassified 
roads — routes that are more than 50 inches wide and not intended for long-term 
highway use. The definition of “unroaded” areas also fits many all-terrain vehicle 
(ATV) trails and connector trails used by off-highway motorcyclists. Many off-high- 
way vehicle (OHV) trails are over 50 inches wide because the mini-dozer blade that 
is used to construct the trails are 50 inches wide. Even with these definitions, the 
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final rule is still unclear as to whether the moratorium applies to roads that are 
constructed or maintained as designated, recreational trails, but are not part of the 
Transportation System. 

I assure you that any trail is likely to be over 50 inches wide at some point along 
the course of the trail. As currently worded, the term “unroaded” could thus encom- 
pass all recreational trails as roads, dependent upon interpretation by Forest Serv- 
ice personnel. These “roads” could then be decommissioned and made unavailable 
to the public forever. 

For the reasons I have outlined, the Forest Service should alter its “50 inch” defi- 
nition of a “road” to simply apply to vehicles over 50 inches wide, not vehicle travel 
ways. This would reduce confusion and make it clear that designated recreational 
trails are to be excluded from the road moratorium. 

While we were told that the moratorium will not directly affect any single-track 
motorcycle trails, we remain concerned that the closures could block access to the 
connector trails that lead to these single-track trails, effectively closing them as 
well. As currently worded, it appears that the moratorium is aimed at reducing ac- 
cess to an entire class of trails with the intention of eventually closing them perma- 
nently. Indeed, as the Federal Register notice of the final interim rule on February 
12, 1999 states, “. . . construction and reconstruction of unclassified roads in certain 
unroaded areas will be suspended as described in paragraph (b) of the final interim 
rule.” (Federal Register, Vol. 64, Number 29, 36 CFR Part 212, p. 7297). 

In addition to motorcycles, AMA’s members enjoy other off-highway vehicles such 
as ATV’s, snowmobiles, and 4 x 4’s. Our members have established themselves with- 
in the outdoor recreation community as a responsible and environmentally friendly 
user group. They provide the Forest Service and other land management agencies 
with extensive volunteer hours for trail maintenance, graffiti removal from shared 
public facilities, and to ensure that all motorized recreationists obey trail rules. 

We have worked with Forest Service staff for decades on developing environ- 
mentally responsible motorized trail management. However, we have recently had 
a difficult time defending that relationship to our members. They are extremely 
upset and disappointed with the way the Forest Service has gathered public input 
and even more so over the official moratorium. 

The Forest Service is currently developing a long-term road policy. We are hopeful 
that the Agency has learned from the mistrust it created with the interim morato- 
rium and will work with user groups to form clear definitions for all terms in order 
to provide a credible basis for collecting public comments. 

Any long-term strategy needs to avoid placing priority upon the “aggressive de- 
commissioning” of roads. Not only should these decisions be made at the local level 
with public involvement, but the priority should be on turning “roads” into trails, 
which are already in high demand by the public. The Forest Service should also de- 
fine the terms “aggressive” and “decommission,” because they mean different things 
to different users. Moreover, the Forest Service should pay closer attention to how 
much environmental degradation could occur if they remove an entire road, versus 
allowing it to become part of the landscape again through partial removal or simply 
letting nature run its course. 

Additionally, the Forest Service needs to provide an improved forum for soliciting 
public input. A true “town hall” style meeting, would provide the public an oppor- 
tunity to have discussions with Forest Service personnel and other members of the 
community. This type of meeting would be more beneficial than “open houses,” and 
therefore gain greater public support. 

Overall, it is incumbent upon the Forest Service to provide the same, accurate in- 
formation to all of the Forest supervisors, district rangers, and those who have con- 
tact with the public to ensure that consistent policies, procedures and definitions are 
being circulated in regard to the road moratorium. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to provide these comments. It has been a 
privilege to be here today, and I would be happy to answer any questions you might 
have. 


Statement of Ron Stewart, Deputy Chief, Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture 

MADAM CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today to discuss the status of the Forest 
Service revised road policy. I am Ron Stewart, Deputy Chief for Programs and Leg- 
islation for the USDA Forest Service, and I am accompanied by Thomas L. Mills, 
Director of the Pacific Northwest Research Station. 
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Forest roads are an essential part of the transportation system in many rural 
parts of the country. They help to meet the recreation demands while providing eco- 
nomic opportunities from the National Forest System. The benefits of forest roads 
are many, but roads also create many ecological impacts on our watersheds. As the 
Natural Resource Agenda emphasizes, the Forest Service needs to maintain a road 
system to provide public access while reducing and reversing their environmental 
effects. The revised road policy is an essential part in implementing the agenda. 

Our progress in developing the revised road policy can be outlined in three key 
steps: 

First, the Forest Service implemented a temporary suspension to provide a 
time-out from building new roads into unroaded areas where costs of construc- 
tion are usually high and values at risk are high, as well. This temporary sus- 
pension went into effect on March 1, 1999, and will expire upon the adoption 
of the revised road management policy or 18 months, whichever is sooner. 

Second, the Forest Service is developing a road analysis procedure. This pro- 
cedure will assist managers in using the best science to decide where, when, 
or if to build new roads in unroaded as well as roaded areas. The procedure will 
be available in 1999. 

Third, the Forest Service is developing new regulations and direction to pro- 
vide an environmentally sound road system that meets the needs of local peo- 
ple. The revised road policy is scheduled to be completed by fall of 2000. 

I would like to take a moment to expand on each of these steps. 

TEMPORARY SUSPENSION 

The temporary suspension is necessary to allow us to protect socially important 
and ecologically valuable unroaded areas while we develop a protective and respon- 
sible revised road policy. 

The potentially damaging ecological effects of a first entry into an unroaded area 
are often proportionately greater than the effects of similar construction or recon- 
struction in an already roaded area. The temporary suspension will provide time to 
refocus attention on the larger issues of public use, demand, expectation, and fund- 
ing surrounding the National Forest road system. 

The current road system developed to meet the transportation needs of the 1960’s 
and 1970’s does not reflect the needs of today. Timber hauling has decreased over 
time while recreation traffic has grown dramatically. Today, there are over 
1,706,000 recreation vehicles per day on forest roads and 15,000 timber harvest ve- 
hicles per day. Timber traffic represents less than one percent of all forest road use. 

Road management is a long-term financial commitment; as long as a road exists 
then it must be maintained. The national forest road system has 383,000 miles of 
classified roads and 52,000 miles of unclassified roads. Classified roads are roads 
constructed or maintained for long-term highway vehicle use. Unclassified roads are 
temporary roads or short-term roads associated with fire suppression, timber har- 
vest and oil, gas or mineral activities as well as travelways resulting from off-road 
vehicle use. 

Based on information we are preparing for a report to Congress on Forest Service 
maintenance and improvement needs, we estimate that with just the classified 
roads we have a deferred maintenance and capital improvement needs backlog of 
$8.4 billion and growing. Currently we only receive 18 percent of the funding needed 
to annually maintain roads to planned service, safety and environmental standards. 
Even with the significant increase in our budget request for FY 2000, funding does 
not address the annual maintenance needs or begin to address the backlog. 

It is fiscally and environmentally irresponsible to continue to build roads when 
our current road system is in such disrepair and decline. Without adequate funding, 
the system will continue to decline causing environmental damage and posing 
human safety risks. 

Effects of the Temporary Suspension 

Based on the environmental assessment and Finding of No Significant Impact 
signed on February 2, 1999, the Forest Service anticipates no long-term effects on 
the production of forest resources as a result of implementing the temporary suspen- 
sion. However, we did identify and analyze some short-term effects in the environ- 
mental assessment and benefit/cost analysis. 

The primary tangible effects include: 

The policy will suspend approximately 368 miles of construction and recon- 
struction of roads in unroaded areas. This represents a suspension of 4 percent 
of the permanent and temporary road construction and reconstruction within 
the National Forest road system during the 18-month period. 
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The suspension in road construction and reconstruction will reduce the poten- 
tial timber harvest approximately 200 million board feet. This is approximately 
3 percent of the volume offered from National Forest system lands during an 
18-month period. However, since National Environmental Policy Act require- 
ments have not been completed on a significant amount of this 200 million 
board feet, and some forests will be able to shift harvest programs to roaded 
areas, the actual affected harvest volume could be considerably less than what 
is estimated. 

As an indirect result of the suspension, we estimate a reduction in annual 
employment nationwide of about 300 direct timber jobs per year over 3 years. 
To the extent that workers can not find alternative employment, local and coun- 
ty revenues will be decreased. There could also be an annual loss of about $6 
million to local communities from payments-to-states from the 25 percent fund. 
These potential losses of employment and revenue may be offset by substitution 
of timber volume from areas not subject to the suspension and also by utilizing 
volume already under contract awaiting harvest. Also, the 1998 Supplemental 
Appropriations Recission Act (Pub. Law 105-174) may, to some extent, com- 
pensate for shortfalls in pa 3 unents-to-states. Section 3006 of this Act provides 
compensation for loss of revenues that would have been provided to counties if 
no road moratorium, as described in subsection (a)(2), were implemented or no 
substitute sales offered as described in subsection (b)(1). In addition, if enacted 
the Forest Service proposal to stabilize 25 percent fund payments would miti- 
gate the economic effects on counties and states. 

The Forest Service has a wide array of programs to assist communities and 
we are committed to work with communities to identify and implement assist- 
ance programs while the interim rule is in effect. 

ROAD ANALYSIS PROCEDURE 

The second step is the development of the road analysis procedure. This procedure 
includes: 

a new science-based, multi-scale landscape analysis of ecological, social, and eco- 
nomic aspects of Forest Service road systems; 

a process to help land managers make informed land management decisions 
about the management of roads, including maintenance, construction in both 
roaded and unroaded areas, reconstruction, or decommissioning; and 
an expansion and extension of previous roads analysis tools and techniques. 
During the last 12 months the Forest Service field tested the draft procedure on 
six national forests. The draft procedure is now undergoing a rigorous scientific peer 
and technical review. We expect to have the road analysis procedure available by 
1999. 

REVISED REGULATIONS AND DIRECTION 
The third step is to revise regulations and directions for administration of the 
Forest Service Transportation System pertaining to roads. The revised road policy 
will: 

update current road regulations and directions to provide the minimum forest 
road system that best serves the management objectives and public uses of na- 
tional forests and grasslands; 

ensure that the road system provides for safe public use, economically afford- 
able and efficient management, and is environmentally sound; 
ensure that road management decisions use a science-based analysis process to 
fully evaluate benefits and impacts of road systems within both unroaded and 
already roaded portions of the landscape; 

ensure that new road construction does not compromise socially and ecologically 
important values of unroaded areas; and 

ensure that regulations and direction will reflect budget realities. 

As a result of the Advanced Notice of Rule Making (ANPR) published in the Fed- 
eral Register in January 1998, we received a great number of comments on the val- 
ues of unroaded areas and the proposed revised road policy. We plan to publish the 
draft policy, including response to the initial comments, in the Federal Register this 
fall for further public comment. The revised road policy should be finalized by Fall 
of 2000. 

SUMMARY 

Madam Chairman, the Forest Service shares your concern for a transportation 
system that is adequately funded and meets the needs of all Americans. 

With the implementation of the temporary suspension and the progress made on 
the road analysis procedure, we can now complete the new policy that will provide 
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a science-based process enabling us to manage our road system in a manner that 
reduces environmental impacts and improves habitats and water quality. 

This policy is a first step in focusing our limited resources on the roads most in 
need. We also need your support to fund adequately the reduction of our enormous 
backlog in road maintenance and reconstruction. 

This concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer any questions you and 
Members of the Subcommittee may have. 


Statement of Hon. Helen Chenoweth, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Idaho 

Today the Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health convenes to review the 
Forest Service’s current and proposed road management policies. In particular, we 
will focus on the Forest Service’s progress in developing a long-term road manage- 
ment policy, which it initiated in January, 1998. We will also look at the agency’s 
18-month moratorium on construction and reconstruction of roads in roadless areas, 
which was first announced thirteen months ago but which formally took effect only 
this week. 

This policy has generated a great deal of interest and concern over the past year. 
And since the Forest Service should now be two-thirds completed with the develop- 
ment of its long-term road management policy, I must ask why the agency decided 
to announce, three weeks ago today, the beginning of the 18-month moratorium. I 
fear it is because they have not accomplished much on the long term policy. Last 
year, after his initial announcement of the moratorium, Chief Dombeck testified 
that the moratorium was not yet in effect. But, in reality, it has been in effect ever 
since, because the Forest Service’s land managers immediately altered any plans 
they had to enter roadless areas that would qualify under the proposed moratorium. 
By my count that makes it a two-and-a-half year moratorium. 

One of my biggest concerns with the moratorium is its effect on the condition of 
our forests. The Forest Service has repeatedly told us that they have 40 million 
acres of national forest land at high risk of catastrophic fire. Their new insect and 
disease maps verify that this risk is only increasing — especially in Idaho, where 
much of the northern part of the state is mapped in red, indicating that 25 percent 
or more of the trees are expected to die within the next 15 years! This is a cata- 
strophic condition that requires human intervention if we hope to keep our forests 
for our own and future generations. 

Dr. David Adams, Professor of Forest Resources, Emeritus at the University of 
Idaho, submitted testimony for our hearing but unfortunately could not attend 
today. He is well known for his work on forest health and sustainability, and I 
greatly respect his views. With the Subcommittee’s indulgence, I would like to read 
a few lines from his statement and submit it in its entirety for the record. 

Dr. Adams wrote: 

“I am concerned that, without adequate access, we will not be able to manage 
for sustainable forests.” 

He explains: 

“A very important aspect of sustainable forest management is to avoid the 
conditions which promote insect outbreaks, the spread of tree diseases, and 
damaging wildfires ... As you know, past conditions and events such as fire ex- 
clusion, early logging practices, introduction of exotic pests, grazing of domestic 
livestock, and the mere presence of settlers have caused changes in our forests. 
Forest density and tree species composition are commonly much different from 
those of historic forests ” 

Dr. Adams then offers an appropriate solution: 

“First, density reduction, usually through thinning, is necessary over large 
areas. Then application of prescribed fires may be appropriate. Both of these ac- 
tivities require road access. It is unlikely that funding will be made available 
to the Forest Service to do the needed thinning and just leave the thinned trees 
on the ground — and even if this were possible it would not be advisable because 
of the fuel accumulation. All or part of the cost of thinning can be retrieved 
through sale of the trees removed, but this requires access. Safe application of 
prescribed fires also requires access.” 

Dr. Adams concludes his testimony with the observation that while roads do im- 
pact wildlife and contribute to stream sedimentation, 

“much more habitat damage and sedimentation results from widespread pest 
outbreaks and catastrophic wildfires.” 
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I must mention one other concern that I have heard. In the Forest Service’s esti- 
mates of the impacts of the moratorium, we have been told how many miles of road 
construction, reconstruction and temporary roads, and how much timber volume, 
will be impacted in planned timber sales and “forest projects” over the next year. 
Yet the Washington Office has not displayed the extent of these impacts on the local 
communities that will surely occur if the volume is not replaced by other sales avail- 
able to the same local economies during the same time period. I am told that field 
staff estimate the projected loss of 30 million board feet on the Boise and Payette 
National Forests, for example, will result in 300 lost jobs and at least $11 million 
in lost income to the community. There will be a corresponding drop in 25 percent 
funds to States and Counties, directly impacting school and county budgets. The 
Forest Service must be prepared to address these and other impacts of the morato- 
rium now, not when the long term policy is completed. 

I have not mentioned my concerns about recreation access, because we have two 
excellent witnesses available to address this subject. I look forward to the testimony 
of all our witnesses, and I thank you all for your willingness to appear before us 
today. 


Statement of Owen C. Squires, Pulp and Paperworkers Resource Council, 
Rocky Mountain Region 

Madam Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, my name is Owen C. Squires. I am em- 
ployed at Potlatch Corporation in Lewiston, Idaho as a digester cook in the pulp 
mill. I am here representing the Rocky Mountain Region of the Pulp and Paper- 
workers Resource Council [PPRC], an organization with 300,000 members nation- 
wide. 

I am saddened and alarmed by Forest Service efforts to achieve some romantic 
notion of management of our public forests in which people play no part. The road 
moratorium is just the latest example of hand-off denial by an agency that has lost 
its way and is now wandering in the wilderness of conflicting social values that 
marks the end of our century. 

Roads provide access to public lands for a variety of reasons that are well known 
to this Committee. What is not well known is that roads are also the keys to man- 
aging people and resources in ways that allow for sustainable forests over time. 
Roads provide access for recreation and allow us to manage recreation impacts. 
They also provide a way to keep forest healthy by entering diseased stands and re- 
moving sick and dying trees, thinning overcrowded trees, and managing fire, wild 
and prescribed. Remove the roads or artificially manage roads to meet philosophical 
rather than real on-the-ground objectives and you remove the ability managers have 
to respond to specific situations in appropriate ways. 

For example, north Idaho is experiencing the worst outbreak of Douglas fir bark 
beetle we have ever known. These are not my words but the words of Idaho Depart- 
ment of Lands entomologist, Ladd Livingston, and Idaho Panhandle forest super- 
visor Dave Wright. Tens of thousands of acres of trees are at stake. Some of the 
worst outbreaks are in roadless areas as defined by the moratorium. These areas 
were not named as wilderness in any Act of Congress. Environmentalists did not 
identify them in Forest plans as important to the environmental industry. But the 
moratorium by definition has removed any opportunity we might have had to enter 
these areas and remove dead and dying trees and improve conditions in timber 
stands. Nor is this situation unique to north Idaho. I need not revisit the mountains 
of research telling us that western forests are in trouble everywhere. 

No less a self-proclaimed authority on forest health than Dr. Art Partridge, a for- 
est science professor, late of the University of Idaho, claims that this is not a prob- 
lem at all but is a smoke screen, a shell game used by industry to just cut more 
trees. Dr. Art claims bugs are “natural” in this situation and they should be allowed 
to run their course, that people have no claim to salvage the trees for human use. 

Madam Chairman, cancer is natural. I am among those who hope fervently that 
we are not content to let cancer run its course without a fight. The war on cancer 
requires avenues of approach. Bark beetle management — and management needs in 
general — require avenues of access if we are to have the flexibility we need to man- 
age the land. 

Mr. Livingston says managed forests are impervious to beetle attack and I believe 
him, Mr. Partridge says we should stand back and watch our forests burn, banquets 
for bugs, graveyards of neglect, fuel for killing fires. I reject that categorically. 

We need our roads. We need the ability to put roads in places where we need 
them, and take them out of places where we do not. 
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This simplistic approach of the Forest Service will cost our society greatly in the 
coming decade. It will not be in overstatement when I stand in the middle of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of blackened timber and ruined lives a few years down 
the road and proclaim that the Forest Service road policy and environmentalist 
agendas brought us to this place. I will hold those who hold forest management hos- 
tage responsible and liable, morally and in fact, for the destruction that will surely 
come, our prayers notwithstanding. They have veto power over public forest man- 
agement but my claim to the public forests is as strong as theirs. 

In the small town of St. Maries, Idaho, a town so beautiful it can move you to 
stillness in any season of the year, stands a monument to over 50 firefighters who 
died in battle on a hot day in August in 1910 in the Big Creek drainage near St. 
Maries. A contributing reason for their deaths was the lack of roads and access. 
There’s room in the circle of heroes at St. Maries for more Idaho firefighters and 
I pray we will not gather there again under such sad circumstances. 

But public safety is at stake. And this is not a smokescreen. Flagstaff, Arizona 
almost burned in 1996 from a wildfire in unmanaged stands of trees. Please review 
a copy of the March 1 edition of the High Country News, the preeminent publication 
of the views of environmentalists in the West [attached]. 1 promise you, Madan 
Chairman, that the headline says “Working the land back to health.” I almost cried 
when I read Ed Marston’s passionate appeal to others of his ilk to work with “people 
who work the land, who can invent machinery and logging and grazing techniques, 
and who can put together capital and labor and markets to restore the land.” I am 
labor, and I welcome Mr. Marston to the table and I stand ready to help. 

The safety of our rural communities like Coeur d’Alene and Sandpoint and St. 
Maries is directly at stake. This is real. The Forest Service says so and I believe 
them. And we need roads. And Mr. Marston knows it. And I know it. And you know 
it. And the operational Forest Service — the Forest Service on the ground in Idaho — 
know it. So I guess we just need to get the word to Mike Dombeck, somehow. The 
long-term health of the land demands it. 

This concludes my remarks and I stand for questions. 
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Tbo partner* qsitUy dettekped 49. 
acthitiaus plan ThaypidpoacdtotHn 
IGO.OOO ocrce ~ itkotA iSfr aquara 
mDes—orthdaral forest land numiiid 
Flogautr. tttinc Caofostan'i rastera- 
ki«B ideal. Meabor) »gr«<d to *UK 
with a SOO-acra study ^ot and owns 
00 to a lO.OOfoocte area near Felt 
Valley In ehaapfiaf of 1939. By thin- 
rung foift miKh aoeaga eaeb year, they 
said. Eh« work would be eompletsd In 
30 years, and tow-teael fine eauid thro : 
ba r«iiitno(taced to meinraia idee open 
forest. The partsan also planasd to 

toritroi ekotie plan tic, nraeod native 

gnaaiaada. and dose acme publie 
roads Id the prefect orsa. 

FtagsialT. a growing eib' ofonrr.SO.MO people, ta 
;< uRitfereiiy uwa wiA a recteation-basMl acoaomy 
IntemaQtnal travderaore nttreeied by the Crnad 
Cnnyoii, acd regents oTPheanuc apd litcwn olkn 
hond uphill to Plugsunr during (he aummer to 
eacape the denrt but. fieenusa xo iiMiAy naldenta 
'sflt ihfl MCDcry' in ITaeWAlT. early public nspoass 
tft the Idek of wdtKing 6ra dangar was vary pufeivp. 
«i£b the exeaptioa of mckortrad ratreaTioP gil^ups 
oppued u road dosnrM. Local madia, critical of 
the Foreec Serriee In the paM. alto supported the 
pinsenhlp. 

Sa for, so good, said ouoty of the partktpenu. 

But what aboaetheeavirauuentalgniupt that bad 
shut down lonriog in the SoucKwest? Could the ptos 
stand up to tbsir scrudny? 

Facing the stumps 

*I halt SEurniit.* uya b&nu ’Hoffrann, the sxac- 
uUvs director of the Srathweet Persei Allionec. «.< 
v-e trur the AHisKe's study plot hear Wltliaiu, 

Aris.. where tfscfTcop la trying to teetar* achUAkoC 
nitiofial forssl Uad. 

'I'rc becQ ea odvoesce agalrut ibrtatry my wbele 
Ilfs, and thaiduefrestontioBis aoety new sbo,* 
Hoffnoa Kin- *tb buy off es cbu coavopt that some 
trees «re going n get cut just kills ma.' 

But in satDewaya. euRlni* treet is just what the 
Soiithwb>lFoK(tMI>4BMhaaarttp(»d. lu 1996 
Fonerce Fomwr. published isdcpnidcntly of Av part- 
fttnihip. vroulJ letcnrc the ponderota pine foresto. 

eveUeaedoa ACxrjMige 


‘It*s really a sales program* 

Sears Carty is the tMiutivr fh* 

Fersit TYusi, Q !t»apiv/ii ccr<jLmaRSty ^sresfrygreap 
bared iit Santa Fe. ff.At 

(^rrihe Fprest 
JL Service ia 
tryu^ to get 
political supf 
port fora thinning 
program, buttbs fire 
problem is ns tnore 
hugs than it wBs ifr 
year* ap>. at 23 yeare 
4^. T^'s ftoKoB of tsy- 
iag to ‘ilrepruef* At 
forsats (with ihinsiDgl 
— intuitively, (h*t 
make* R whulr lut of sense, but when you think of 
what happeoi :n dry ureiu of the Southwest, you 
realize that the sKEeni ta which you'd have to thio 
would cssenlislty srejitu ndn^urt. 

"The {ear-Gf-Qrt pitch has enannous cppctil, 
but it'.i roully a iwtas preprum. It isn't bawd od 
fact." — W.N. 


"We need to get tJiw stuff 
on the table' 

Breit KtiCairn, ig l/w, err’rJiesta' of (fie 
Gnnd Cai^cn Fonau Punnerfhip. Jftfyrejhifitng 
jA* Sraiuf Csnyph 2Vusr (fita/aU, bt act tkr w«> 
uh'iM iiftaiar at the Hagat Intritvii ftn Eeategy 
onii SanMKy inAahtsnd, Ore., snd^ioard men- 
bsTo/tAs F«nfff*reAfp, oeoUaSwsJtw 

fomt monefvaertt gnutp in raelAern Ortgan. 

{(Tthink wo're 
Xin (fesger if 
we let this bocoms a 
tvchnieal prouM. ond 
just have a di&roDi 
«t ofexpvmwll W 
bow ta do fertstty bst- 
tar. hk really s boriel 
pTobiam. The cata of 
that sotviv! tiiaus i» the 
ways la which uivV* 
encouraged pscple to 
disrt£Bnl sodal 
responsibility for the tandjeope tbc.v live iP. They 
dIIow and BbctmiBraaaaEomoot or mslisnant nnn. 
tnauaeomsftl ir. ws;.'* tbst will ulUmaiety hurt us 
„<). 

It's an oDormoua dilKmmA — w1>rA people 
think that wood comes from Komr Ot^t. how is 
IttbabscDple have nny j cate of rtspcnsiBility for 
the syoTera? Mast people in FluBjUtFhnve nn 
Mnne of connection SO the foredt, except rtcrc- 
BtioTJ. 

’HopefijISit th» project *111 Mp » make riw 
toMsx elearee — whiX does it realty cost sa do *«i- 
entificftlly haved reMm iiiionT fTo* msrty acres do 
wefteadfodoit on to meet ewlo^col soul*, and 
bow much ia that (EfrirtF tA ««? Zsro-eut actiwteti 
don't hava a aenae of how much it's eriof 
Wi: nred to gettliie atuff on the table, and insert 
ecpertence into the public dialogue. ' — WJVt 


UbH. 

But thi deadlock in lilteBouthe-est's federal 



"1b buy off on 
the ccnc^t 
that some 
trees are going 
to get cut just 
kills me!' 

— Morws Hoffman. 

SviOn/feit Forest 
AUhnce 




rOD oesc FOB COMFOfIt The 199S lire advances lowsid Ragdan (M CeiQaSCd phOtO} 
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PfTVt ■fSgATSKwn Manos HefimafTs group wnts to laavsafly tfsa tergsi-cftan 16 Inches ft tfametef {JsJre Bseen ph«e, Aniona Oa'jy Sun} 


common ground may have 


laea i« mitasf* p«a4(T»n pia« titroutihout itc raasv 
— at ailrav-vt; in any vray,* »ay« D»« &7uth, on* of 
thb uniwtn(>t^ri:>i'<imhon, raspAAdinfi t« Uvefe c»n- 
eem* 4eriae a 5onK farUwnMp n MCins in 
OnaW-. 'intiBiit avaywanrwet Mnt qucaUcsa 
about pOBdorera ptna. it iant forth* world, aad it 
ttn'l for ^daraaa pma aoery^iu** * 

But ftUi«T ftdaral t£«b«les lotbanelon 
art MiDwInjt iawrtac in Covin^n'a appnuch 
to mtaradsB bmtry. JuatM mliea (rum 
Fla^aCaff, Uta ParltBarviM j«b«s>Anin;a 
witnvenut {trafrua t« thj: f mat f>»A> 
deaou touxb ia Cnnd Cuyra MaUanat 
rtirk. 

TiM dibauiiM ntiatdttitiMrCQtrrbip 
toatapbaeV. AfUrth* Southwaat F«ie«t 
AUitstc Uimwntd to a{Sp4al tb* ptn-% tbe 
peftntr^fP asruad to um d» tS-inch dJamotar cap 
wflldB tit JC.900 KraatobatTMtcddufinfi tbt 
•pri&; HUtB. But Hsffluui uye the plan muii b* 
anitd down fonKir iftM pnrtncrthiit) wunre to 
avrid • bsid battl*. 

Z>Mpitik tittir eosceriu pbputtdir project ard ity 
is&p!icati*tt*. hawv/w, HoSn^aa aod oUur oritic* «n 
j;ta*«a!!y poaitlrc kWii tlto proc«»!i. Ev<* aAw n 
twmcD'btt testt fit s thrtin hour partorr- 

rhip Bvt«UB(, BiTilinair *a;«. hann’i beevna un 

*de«rvirial rsJaliiMJihip ... Wnlly nnstf bfiv^ co^K. 
E&d wc talk about It. Tixia^ u « to^ (a 
v«?y tiQpoitaut tc s«, Asd isaylw la two ytanr HI bi’ 
etver tbcjrr with PeU: anS 'Ove and Wfiljy UQbPr tii« 
»u**,o tiwjf oro. r*>\ wJtliaj to be i’«yfd.' 

lt'» tMc willia(m**s to bo awaped Cbat dtflaM 
thtpannenbip. luCtet, tb« riixibJIity of the fnm< 
ber* h4.' kept ih« rfTort ofloAt. *ay many pwtia- 
pontF. Tre M*n tbem alt btsd.* eaja Kcm Vaittn, 

* Smto. Ciilb fnr'mbw *nd former dty eownri|man 

«rhe ku rtteaded tilt par^rship 

"Sbt !i»r»w«t arv rcaily breofeiirg ioira sansaj 
fioupf * *a(3f« CoviBgtoo- “Whoa you get oa tb* 
litmnd wjOt p*.-cplc wbg bovi; it di^'orsty of'C^ri- 
eaot and tdutfitioB tai bn<^sruand s*’ iiaw tbc 
trusblflofUiC rv«l worid, o»ctytbi{>S i> Iwotnitl into 
ffiueJt tbarpi? faeua* 

Tto ittt'l juot u scientific turf wo*. The rc«toni> 


lien pkn used by tit ptrtfiewWp— w!»ti*r it'* 
Co<ria^ok't opptoodt. (be Allionee's pmeription. 
EdmiasUr'e model, or pane (enbifiabee — it sup- 
poiod to puy iO wtir. I& tbe post, cbuiprkdik'm «us 
delved by euctiag tte iarB*. vii<isb>« but ibai'a 

so lan^tr on opKon. iVc hero, wfaoro rucareh cot- 


!id«» wicb Sstudai rtali^ tbtt tbe ptmerthip 
mutt deal w>^ it* meet dilTkuH qumiont. 

A Marshall Plan for the f«r«Fts 
'Tbo pfibUc ifi 001 7 « tkeiof what it's yoirs;; to 
mt to put thoM Uodteopw bark to8*ib«T,' tays 
Brett Rai^oire. <r(to recentljr tbv Omnd 
Canyon lbu*( at (be Oweutivo diiwetar of tb« Forest 
PtrincrslHp. Ctbnga GedentQenK&IAcEcu&UBii 
O-live rojion luicoctd In Scptcatbor. lio scribOltt 
<iu mberF on • ploet of poptr. Hit c»<ts la (cn 

to de tbia woric ... and wc’r* toDtioB ab«ui 8 atiliion 
stres efleecft le>theSevti>w*st,„th*B«o'r« ImUbb 
S t non tbks SS biUoo for Just this rsxioa ‘ 

'Til* ispioet (s nenasly foaitd by prtvaM foun- 
dation and iodividuio] partner*' budfeta, but 

memben hope tbc work will ovestually pay for Itseir 
tbmicb (bo Bti* of small d»b^ for fitxr, ^ol and 
foaespofu. *UntMa om cei n Monbt^ Plan for ^a 
tenets' ley* **• D**d t way ca rnkb* {rutoro- 
tioa) coetwniealiysttttuiable' 

£s«b f», tb* pa7t2tst«b:p wanti to build a barrier 
beiH>f«n tbs tdvnco ond tbc ceooomio ef the prtgiei. 
“Wa Mad to fivold bieiaranytfiawbobuadatttt 
*e«iefl»iciitt«<«*s K^tbef^fiBSe^SprMTO.* 

onys Acb. 'This isfitiolt about ccototurea. Tbis b 
tbout doiof thenglK. Amy for theocM’iVaM.* 
Sineeihenonfitofitforut foundation, not the 


its limits 


toggero. win b* mspenaiblB fi» ooitiBg (be tnielelend* 
of tiTrbef.AekhnjuAtogot rid el the *p*i«aKa 
iaeand'vM* foe timber eoiBpnn;t; to eui more end 
laryer bw 

But tfa* group fb!i has cono pervers* in<eat’>v<. 
Beecusn it beeves font the salt efcHe mas oab 
balp Saaaea the roatetabea (l>b debata 
over the sac of ihoac tree* is more than icisn* 
tifie, aai) eba aiaed metivaa tnak* a bt of peo- 
ple ueoemfortohJe, "A* sw os >*« ^ring Ui* 
debar pMjdr ifo they lotfit to taho «ut tiie 
bigfor vtuff." «y* Korm W«3)en. 

''Vt'r* foarful of a caatralind. eai^tai' 
intoQiive industry iKnt would create a tsugr 
domaod for daeadoa," aara HoSnsn- 

Satna Buuide obaerme are ako worriod. 
oadnotjust sbsut cuttiaf lain trees. 

''Vbes people are tcTiBCto eraate laa^ets. 
thtrre'f a urdoney te isy, 'CfoVe got a lot pf (tresst. 
we've get to bring in new indukU^ and now lodtnolo- 
gv to hoBdJs it,*' layi Byaa Ibaple. eosmuBicy 
forestry CMidinotor for the Forcsi Trust. *Ify<ni 
briog that Iftduatry ia and Croat ih« ptobitsi. per- 
bsysyeorcCunttho forest to tboeouditioa you 
wentod, but you atil! have the itid^by there, and 
tbea when do they b<d;? i>o they start ieUiyior the 
ysrettStrricaforznaraiiniberoaleer CoAeygoM 
private iaaiJ? AsyiaJWjrou atcraoe one industry wwi 
ttKsi, you heve to rwBKinbcf that Vhifc’s a CnUe »ap- 

*Bojr, J sant watt until -we ho-** that pr^Um.* 
rc»pond;i A«k. "TIicTT.'t « matiy aetes of (Hi* ecosjai- 
to®.* 

Ee does caaoede tliai tben's ■ need for eautiaa. 
"Thnres soitiy to be e limit to the sire o(thi« now 
iodtuay.' bs says. “We don’t want another timber 

On the other hand, the ait^uatd' Usher that 
willlMeutn Ail! vastly syeaicr than tbedemasd. 
Handling esiall-diamsw cimbet oc alarge sol* 
leguJm pruey new ugujpinent> and It's a ^nanolcd 
ri*k-ttiftt.wjap«ii« jaaj not be willing tn take lace 
•Hebar peg* i9J. Hthe ri*k-adt*M dsfi^e^^iear, the 

eciwtn i«d M IWH pew 

High Country New* — March 1 .. 19*19 — 1 1 


'‘This isn't just about consensus. This is 
^out doing the right thing for the 
ecosystem!' 

— Brad Adc, CranJ Gwyon TJujt 
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I Laid fvr r«ietr«hcW W 
Kti used to, ic may b« one 
raseoQ for t'bc partner* 
ahip't apparent obflit^ to 
■bKeEd, not braalC, dunng its 
oTigsaing coBtrovorsies. 

*Ti'i easy Co sit around 
iiji A stientiator restora- 
tiuaist arid thmkyou 
knew i( all.* says 
Conar^n. ^e've spent 
years dlieusBiaethif swlT, 
aad BomeUmes It’s nlitile 
fiustriftioK- ’^oti rtiELk, 
'Wt’vc already 
ttroufh this.’ flut that's 
what diis is ail shout," 

TKo ppirtnership u-ill 
be in the sparlipKt this 
apfing. when Flflpstsff Te-> 
idrnt? See ths Sitt Iftlgc- 
scale results ordie 
restoration project, nml nu 
one enn predict the renc- 
tian. Tiif plftti vtill losa 
many ro:»db)oclts ta face. 

eiiKO even irtlicgrucp can 

raise etioufh money w 
tbit 30, MO acres each 
year, tbs futoru^rs truly 
rcjttiracicn-baaed. timber 
industry in Flaitt,tafris 
estrcncly iincertsin It's s 
risky experiment. But the 
partidpattis slcit ta fhiitk 
il’s wfirth a cry — end no 
one is threatenioK to 
rsCTOBS ti) tuinfortable turf. 

‘I get into tWe busi- 
ness ’.o K«l s^'a.V tivm 
pU. I j’JJt wanted in quiet- 
ly po uiii tlierk and tnes* 
sure «««.* »pys Cjh! 
tel''oi'ts!pr *If pMpIs 
wanted re upc- the ecus', 

nit ranwnn Naliarsl ‘yMn'l tny 

inouay au hMme.Novv. Tm in iVt 

ffsiriB nrworWtig with pea- 
pie. 1 mi»« the ireea, but 
Tm eadted about warteog witl' the people.' S 


... and it’s 
still a risky 
experiment 


n’t hava to t'orry about unuther tim- 
bal it vill havt to start lobbpinf in 
>wn Marshal! Plen. 


nerehip haa come p Ions “ruy 
ire blfticd tbrnug'h the 
enc ill 1036, but it's ju*t brgia- 
)f the woodi For those who 
think the 5rc duiger 
oniund Flagataifisan 
the nse, ii'e hucra n 
longwnii. 

■U'5 been a two- 
year mattnif dunce, 
nod there'a beeci 6om« 
real '•slue to that 
prucesa * says Paul 
Suimpcrfnh of the 
city'* fire dapartincoc. 


"We're pretty 
good at cur 
jcientific skills, 
jut not so good 
it our social 
skills” 

““ John Gerrtts'no, 
Coconino Noiiopfl/ Torest 


iiiove,'' 

‘tVe notjuTf 
ruttini; up prnjeeii. 
ifi rosklne tbetn hap- 
pia,~ adds Gerritsmn. 

Oeeriisma and 
others say the drawn- 
uuf pracees haj 
brought a diveno 
paup nf people togeth- 
er to solve V pro'blnm — a pubUe reUtiont fe«c thi'C che 
•igency oould not manngii by Itioir. ‘WoVe prettygood 
:it«ur aeientifle sIcILIb. but net so gond ot our sedal 
vkiJts.'he says, "That’s what theee otUer plryeri havt- 
i-rought to the partnership," 

And the paitnmhlp haa given partieiponis a 
ihenee to r-itprcso their c«n<«me early «&. iiy* 
'inviogion. 'What U ptoposed for rostoratiun is a 
.Tiueh mon; ilevalnped, mare nature proporal tbaa 
vbkt weuld tiAve eetne out ef che (Kntinnal 
‘In'irvnmciital PoIieyArt} proceea,* he anys. 

Sut oil monos-rn'ont p! arsis, sullaboi-ative or not. 
ire vuleerable lolawsu-ItB. and chore's no trunrantee 


Qt O BNh STAtkkerj Olff'QfOWth 
Perk (MertPi pMte) 


thill the partnerahjp'e phn w(|] not be haultd Into 
court. Ihe recently poewd Quinty Li6»iy Group 
picn — daignd ta reduce Are dancer vn 2,5 niilHcri 
acres of Forest Service luad Sit Nortbeiti CaJifemie 
— hoe hneame a bogeyman for notionul environmen- 
tal gfoupii (JfCN, llidcSA). As the Souttim.-at Forest 
Alliance dusts off its legal 'he portnsre msy 
And that their cernmon ground still bOB iU tinvlu. 

But uolike the Quinor group, the Foreet Service 
had A strong vniee in the partoership from the 
begianing. Timber istorcste. on the other hand, have 
OCTO altaoAt eilcAt — a wgn of tho povp * HTeri lu 
liol ite the Bdence from the ceoAeiiucs. 

And the group appioschcs the projrvt es an 
sxpcrinent.wiiiire the reeeareh questions are itill 
up for debate. While this ateieudti has been a little 


MichulW NljTjuia report# for HiKh Cauntiy News. 


You CAN CONIACT ... 

• Breci KeoCaien, Groriil Ciinj-vii Foreet 

Payasrship. 520fT7i'748S; 

• ^ta^Wf Hoffman. SuuihwMt Forest 
Allianee, S20/77-1-8514; 

» John CcrtltJiina. Coconino fkiiliimul Forest, 
$20/526-0566: 

• Forest Trust. 5O.S/98S.S902, 


believes che prescribud burning 'acwinplishcd 
jtspfcii'firtliiauinethe rorcsU'.nnd vncvurnging 
the prawih of grax-c 

Sut Che forests of norilinrci Arizona tend to 
|T0w denser, with SmilUir WOM- thnr. thnse of 
ioaChwesttrn Colurodt', and LyTich tays the 
much larger Flagstaff prejert muy havi* trouble 
getting rid of its tiirher. even if it's wjlUog to 
6*11 the tntes outside the local cominunil.v- "If 
they're confrontod with n Ut more of the b«a 1I- 
disuneesr logs ih.m we were. iheyVe really got n 
preblom," he toys. 

pupici; the dlineulties, Lynch ihll supixiru 
the Idea of 'doing tho ItfSht thifiK Molegically.' 
nad says the Flagotsffparbwrthip »sy hove 
oue malor advantage over the Colorado exptri- 
mvrt. Privsie fiiuiidatJons have begun tc take 
an interest in rsswmion forcsery, sad the 
Flogslaff gr^up has put together » Si»bl« ri^st 
*gp, giving it raor* titne to find local buyers for 
the smtilC V>f»- It mny be juac the push these 
projerts naed. says lamrh. "Tlisy’we got somt 
money 5o werk with,' he enys. "•'WB’r* poor 
folks." 


Is there a market 
for tiny trees? 


'H’ltigjtairjsn't the fimt pise* w try iti hand 
JT at mwpuLatiag forvats. One soutliwpstom 
Colorado couaiy hue ulreaily learned Aome hatd 
lessons about rertontian’s botcerm line. 

Liku^e forastic anund FlagsiafT, the pon- 
derosa p^u fmsU In Montcstitna County, 

Cate., shew the effeets of firs tuppreisioc. leg- 
ging ind^^trgrazing. The Forest Service wane- 
od to raslbr* these forests, and the county 
hoped la revive a struggling local timber iodui* 
tty by finding a maikct for snall.Jiumeter trees 
(ffcy. 5/13/S6) , AcolUboralioB tmoug eouny 
oSetahi. the Forest Sernee and Port loiwls 
College TMearchers led to a pilot plan far nbout 
500 acres of Forest Service land. 

like th« Flagstaff group, the Poedenuo 
Pint Forest Partnership "tried to do Che right 


12— Htfil\Chuntiy News — March 1. 1999 
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HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FORESTS AND FOREST HEALTH 
FOF^ST SERVICE INTERIM ROADS RULE 
Testimony by Don Amador, Blue Ribbon Coalition, March 1399 

Madam Chairman, l appreciate the opportunity to testify before your 
subcommittee on the USDA Forest Service's Interim Roads Rule. As you know, 
the subject of forest roads and the public access they provide is critically 
important to millions of Americans I commend Congress for providing oversight 
on this issue. Please enter this testimony in the public record. 

The Forest Service (FS) misleads the public with respect to the interim read 
rule's (IRR) impact on recreational road and trails in roadless areas. According 
to the Questions and Answers section found on the FS's website, "recreation" 
roads (and traits) appear exempted from this rule. However, on page 16 of 36 
CFR Part 212 the IRR slates, "construcfion and reconstruction of unctassified 
(i.e. OHV trails) in certain unroaded areas will be suspended." The FS should 
exempt the construction and reconstruction of reaeationat roads and trails in 
roadless areas. 

The IRR uses the term roadless to confuse the public on the issue of what is 
a road. This effort by the FS violates the intent of Congress regarding the 
definition of a road (exhibit A). On page 16 of 36 CFR Part 212 the IRR states. 
"Unciassified roads, including roads created by repeated public use and often 
used by off-road vehicles, do not disqualify an area from consideration as 
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Page 2 

BRC teslimony 

unroaded in the final interim rule. “ Exhibit A, a letter from Congress, clearly 
states that, “the traditionally recognized network of unimproved vehicle ways that 
traverse millions of acres of public lands is suddenly no longer recognized... This 
definition [roadless] ignores the evident and the obvious; it defies a sense of 
reason, and it creates a rtosf of problems." 

it seems clear that this IRR seeks to leave the public with the impression that 
there are a significant number of areas of 1,000 acres or more without roads. 
Being personally familiar with many road systems that were closed to "create'' 
many of today's current inventory of designated Wilderness areas, I have 
concerns that (his rule will be used to implement a new Wilderness prt^ram. It 
has been my impression that all Wilderness-tike lands "unlrammeled by modern 
man" have already been designated as Wilderness between 1964 and 1994. As 
you know, many of these areas "untraimieled by modern man" have included 
vast road systems, old towns, and pioneer dump sites. 

The IRR should more clearly embrace roads-to-trails as a method to 
decommission a road while still providing recreational access. This concept 
really provides the FS with a win-win solution because is preserves access to 
the forest for recreation, resource management and monitoring while lowering 
road maintenance expenditures. 

The FS should focus more on downgrading the maintenan<» levels of system 
roads to achieve various budget, environmental, and access goals. By 
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downgrading the maintenance leva! of a system road from a ieval 3/4 {2WD 
cars/plckups) to a level 2 {high c/eara/ica 2/4WD & OHVs), the FS can save 
maintenance costs vs/hiJs still providing recreational access. 

The !RR wrongly implies that roads and trails have a negative impact on 
habitat and species viability when more studies show just the opposite (e.g. 
Hollister HiHs SVRA Study, etc.). More science is showing that roads and trails 
contribute to species mobility and population grov4h when compwed to some 
Wilderness {non-roaded) areas. Roads seem to improve some populations of 
native animal species. This should be noted and appreciated in the rule. So- 
called habitat fragmentation has not been weli documented in cufrent science. 
The IRR should reftecl this fact. 

Access roads should not be blamed for an increased number of forest fires, 
Professional foresters will tell you that listening strikes cm poorly managed 
(hgh fuel loads) public forests are the number one contributors to wildfires. 
Roads and the access they provide should not be a reason to close roads. 

The IRR wrongly blames roads for declining fish populations. In a new report, 

Cali&lLm a During the im & 20th Centuries, you will find: 

* Natural erosion rates along the north coast are among the highest in Ore worid 

* Erosion fnm togging ac^vities and roads accounts for less than 5 percenf of 
sediment in streams 
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* Cyclical sedim&ntation changes are governed by local geology, tectonics and 
climate 

* Government mandated removal of large woody debris from streams has had 
the greatest negative impact on spawning habitat 

The IRR correctly acknowledges that plans for road decommissioning should 
be done at the local level. Before any forest embarks on a road decommission- 
ing program it should begin with involving local user groups in the identification 
of important classified and non-classified roads and trails. Any road closure 
and/or decommissioning must go through the NEPA process and site-specific 

Natural barriers including downed timbers and boulders should be used to 
close the entrance of a road in the decommissioning process. Avoid "tank traps" 
or large ditches that create significant public safety issues, 

Culverts should only be pulled when identified as a significant environmental 
problem. There has been a tendency on some forests pull ALL culverts during 
the decommissioning of a road. This is both costly and unnecessary. 

The IRR should provide a streamlined environmental process for recreational 
roads and trails that improve habitat or watershed concerns. Road and trait 
construction and reconstruction including trail repairs done to improve 
environmental conditions should have a streamlined environmental proves. 

The current policy of the FS to thwart the intent of Congress regarding what 
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is and is not a road has resulted in the delay of important trail projects in so- 
called "roadless areas" (exhibit B). The FS should refrain from using the term 
roadless to describe forest lands that have important "unclassified" road and trail 
systems. Ctearty. it is the intertt of Congress that forest lands with public travel 
ways, both classified and non-classified. should disqualify said lands from being 


Rscreationa! roads and trails in so-called roadless areas should not be 
subjected to more restrictions than roaded areas. Recreational roads and trails 
and the people who use them should not be made victims by the roadless area 
debates. 

Thanks again for the honor of testifying before your subcommittee on this all 
too important topic. 


Don Amador 

Western Regional Representative 
Blue Ribbon Coalition, Inc. 

555 Honey Lane 
Oakley, CA 94561 
(925) 753-1687 Office 
(925) 625-5309 FAX 
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‘BRC Exhibit A 


nr. Gay Richard Martin 
A$»lst.anc Secretary 
L&rid and Uatsv I^assurcas 
leth and C Streets* M.W. 
vfAShington, D.C. 20240 

Dear Secretary Kertift: 



During the meeting last week between the wevada DeXega** 
tion and officials frora tho Ocparcmcnc. of the Interior, 
conaiderabXc discussion was focused\,upbrt 'what constitutes 
a "roadless area," and more par t icui ar iy • vhat cht$ e.:act 
definition of a 'road* might he. As you are aware, the 
fltK Organic Act directs the Secretary of the rnccrior to 
conduct a review of all public land roadless nroas of 5,000'. 
-■icres or more hnving wiidorness characteristics as doscribed 
in the wiidornusu Act. of 1904. 4‘U*s 1‘oru.sc jjerviea is simi- 

isrly Involved in its Roadless Area Review and Rvaluanlon. 


In terms of the QLH organic Aot, ctw logisXo^ ive history 
in defining a road is deficient. There is no dofinition of 
a road within the Act itself. The ^confarenct report Oft S.507 
and Che Senaco cuporc contain no defiVicion or discussion of 
what a roadless area is to be, in our.-5abcon>inLtceo discussions 
of the '’roadless** guescion, there was no discussion, of dafini* 
tion. Th<t only snen tio-n ' mado. of any definition is in the 
House report {Numher 94-11631 on M.R. 13777, That attempted 
‘definition is both contradictory and confusing. That languav^e 
. was noc discussed by ti)« Committee members omU was not agree'* 
upoft by them. The departnont has apparently made a prelistinary 
deterininaeion that it is the will and incont of congress that 
a road is not a road, unless thoc road has been improved and 
maintained by mechanical mean.4 other than the regular traffic 
of vehicles. That was not tho interjt of Congret:;;. 

Uj-lng Che above definition, the tr‘<di-eionicl ly recognized 
netwoex o f ^^unimprovad vohirlo ways chat craversu {Millions of 
acres of public lands is suddanly no longar rocogniaed. These 
numerous anrt noeoss&ry uccaos routes ^re callcU ronds in of- 
ficial government maps and 1 1 eer.*i t u rc , thoy iiru ^-diod an ronds 
by hikeis, oampera, hunters, fishermen, ca c t Icjuan . miners, 
loggers and prospectors. The roads uru ovidout on maps and 
o>* cne ground. Th-^y are the traditional |»ul»tic vehicle »i^ays. 
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an<l scwe point in time are tr&vell-ad. by moat users of 

t;h« pujjlic domain. This definition ignore* the evident and 
the obvious; it defies A sense of reason, and it creates a 
host of problems. 

Killions of areas are suddenly restticted in use in thasa 
so-callad "roadless are&s" until lihey can be "studied to evaiu 
ate their wilderness potantlalv** within most of those areas 
is obvious no wilderness potential axista. But the proposed 
definition will result in bringing out- public lands to a stand 
still. A rayriad of potential problems exists. The BI»H recog- 
nizes the sticky bureaucratic guagmire created using this 
definition, and acknowledges the potential waste of miliiohs 
of dollars and months of ‘time as the attempt is made to create 
roadless areas where roads, in fact, are in abundance, and 
then to dlsniss these "roadless areas" from their study lists 
.as it ia obvious that the' wilderness potential simply, is not 
there. The result is a bureaucratic maze of mystery and mal- 
feasance I . 

As the basis of the questionable definition of a road 
apparently originated in the House report, we the undersigned 
offer the following direction in determining the true will and 
intent of the Interior Committee, and of Congress; 

1. The basic rule of common sense must be 
exercised. 

2. The method of construction, the condition 
of upkeep, and the type of vehicle that can 
make use of the road; should not be th© dis- 
positive factor in determining what a "road" 
is. 

3. Of primary concern is whether a way has tra- 
ditionally been used as a road by the public-- 
whethor It hao accumulated enough beneficial 
use to- have accustomed the public to its 
availability. 

4. He wish to stress that those vehicles tracks 
created by mindless ;^oyrid©rs in environmentally 
sensitive areas do not constitute a "road." 

We expect that the above criteria will be helpful as the 
Oopartmant continues implementation of the BbK Organic Act. 
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[Signatures on 10/5/77 latter froa iTlin Santlni to Secretary Guy R. MartinJ. 


/B/ Jim santini (d-kV) 

/3/ Thomas S. Foley (D-WAJ 
/e/ Frank E. Evans (D-CO) 

/s/ James L. Oberstar (D-HN) 
/s/ Hed Pattison (D-NV) 

/s/ Teno Ronoallo (D-wy) 

/s/ Harold Runnela tD-HH) 

/a/ A.1 Ullman (D-OR) 

/s/ Georgs Miller (D-CA) 

/s/ Charles Pashayan (R-CA) 

— (illegible) 

— (illegible) 


/s/ Gunn McKay (D-UT) 

/e/ Dan Marriott (R-DT) 

/s/ Don Young (R-Alaska) 

/s/ Manuel Lujan, Jr. (R-NM) 

/s/ Jim Johnson (R-CO) 

/s/ Robert J. Lagomarsino (R-CA) 
/o/ Morris Odall (D-AZ) 

/b/ Max BaucuE (D-mt) 

— (illegible) 

/s/ Austin J. Muriihy (D-PA) 

— (Illegible) 

/s/ Jerry Kuckaby (D- ) 


/s/ Steve SyisBs (R-ID) 
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k - THe four whoel driv« rauta eonxuietlns tiia ttotorlsed corridor In cho hrlffiit 
Star Vildan^a (cm BIK la&d Ktear KaXao Peak) to aa ro&4 aaar 

WoolstaTf Meadov in tfce Plots Komtaij^ could still be considered through sits 
specific snal^is for imv construction. 

Besod OR the above criteria, AXtomativa 6 proposes appcoxioately 10 Biles of 
flee trails for aotoriaed and ncfl-sotorlted use, and 35 ailes of jtjcm trails for 
Ron'^ffiotorlased use in roadless areas. 

The roadless areas w ^ Seq^^a Hatioaal Forest are areas of special 
cmacem. foeuaing tbe near future's aotorlaed trail efforts outside of 
these areas, the ^lie dialogue oa a&flaga&eflt of these roadless areas ean 
contimie outside of the decisions covered in this docuaent. 

^ decision at this tt»e to lialt proposed notorlxed trails lii roadless areas 
Is not aeant to Halt individual proposals la the ftiture for sotorised trails 
inHhaae sreas that would pposant an opportunity to laprove Banageflont of these 
BXiA surroundiflg areas, liotorised trails do not affect an iiii\^t»9ried roadless 
area's character in such a way as to elialnate It from consideration for future 
^ inclusion into the vildamoss systes. ^ 

Trail Manafliegent Praetleeo 

The Bslnrity of trail use standards apply to all of the action altematl’y^. 

All altamatlves will allw use of <^s and other wheeled vehicles, including 
bicycles. <xi designated routes only, os directed in the FLBMP. Vheelehalrs are 
^es^t frm this restriction, There will no longer be eny open areas for 
CPOSB-countty use by OHVs or wheeled vehicles, except for snowaoblles and ATVs 
on snow. Trails and roads open to OKV use will be signed or otherwise 
designated as c^pen, and the hierarchy of rlght*ofoway will be posted on heavily 
used trails. !>ubllc Infor&ation ei^ law enforceasAt will concentrate on user 
coapXianco with regulations to reduce resource iftpacta and conflicts. Managlftg 
trail use on low standard roads will include appropriate signing to reduce 
potential conflicts end safety probleas. 


The trail construction and aaintonance standards provide guidellcea to protect 
natural resources. The aajority of the standards are the saae for all action 
altamatlves. The Forest Sexviee Trails Kanagcttcnt Handbook, llniveraal Access 
12 Outdoor Beereation ; A Design Quids , construction and maintenance priw^tiw 
established in the PSIS. Chapter Two, the saintenancs levels defined in the 
FEZS, Appendix B, and the Monitoring Plan in the PEIS, Appendix A, will be used 
to direct construction and aaintenance of trails. 


The difference between alternatives, regarding trail managei&ent, is the 
proportion of trails that are prised to be constructed and Baintslaed for 
shared use or for specific typea of use. Alternative b will construct JKid 
aalntaia sost trails outside of wilderness for shared use. Trails for speelfie 
typ^ of use will be constructed and .Baintainsd in soae instances to 9«st tiM 
nseds of th^e speeifie uses. Maiata^ance will eoneentrate in high use areas ■ 
and ^>ecially dssignated trails, auch aa the Pacific Great. TreMd (Pil^ri and 
Kaclonal Becreation Trails. Ho opportunity areas will be created, vtmie 
BointaciancQ would have been concentrated in soae other alternatives, This will 
provide eaoagers acre flexibility to construct and Biaintsin trails i^ece use or 
needs ei*e greatest, without having to adjust opportunity area boundorias. 
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P«b 2«, 1399 lltS; AH S«1*S 

State ?oreat 

lasBCted by the Zaterm mie 

KeoonstEuctioi& constmctlaa 
Sales (liilea> (Hlles) 

Taoporary 

(ttilea) 

Total 

(Hilaa) 

Pan 1 

VOlUM 

(MBSP) 

Colorado 

Oraod Kasa ■ Cacos^a^re • 'Qunaisos 

2 

2-2 

2.9 

7.0 

13. 1 

5.6 


Fitte - San £saJ>el 

1 

l.a 

.ff 

3.0 

i.O 

3.Q 


ttbice fciver 

1 

.0 

.7 

.0 

.7 

3.0 



« 

4.2 

3.6 

16.0 

17.8 

11.6 

Georgia 

Chattahoochee - oconae 

13 

.9 

2.6 

15.1 

IB. 6 

11.4 



iS 

.9 

2.S 

15-1 

ia.$ 

U.4 

Sdabo 

Boise 

a 

S.A 

30.3 

.0 

25.3 

36.2 


Mas Berea 

2 

.0 

14.3 

.0 

14.3 

15.7 


Payette 

s 

.a 

7.4 

.a 

7.4 

7.7 


SalBoa - Challia 

1 

.5 

.5 

.0 

1.0 

.4 

S\2B 


12 

5.5 

42.5 

.0 

48. 0 

SO.O 

Klsxieaota 

Superior 

2 

.0 

.9 

7.6 

7.6 

4.2 

SUH 


3 

.9 


7,S 

7.6 

4.2 

HontaAa 

Beaverhead - Bearlodee 

2 

.0 

.D 

1.3 

1.3 

.5 


Bitterroee 

2 

.0 

3.S 

.4 

3-9 

3.C 


Oallatio 

1 

.0 

12.7 

.0 

12.7 

7-3 


Halajaa 

I 

.0 

.» 

5.t> 

S.O 

4.4 

sum 


6 

.0 

16.2 

6.7 

22.9 

14.8 

Mew HaBCpsbire 

Mhite Hoontain 

2 

.5 

1.0 

.3 

l.S 

4.0 

SIS 


2 

.5 

1.0 

.3 

l.B 

i.O 

Borth Caxolina 

Kational Poreeta in Mortb CaroJin* 

1 

.0 

.0 

.S 

.5 

.4 

BUB 


1 

.0 

-0 

.5 

.5 

.4 

Ozogon 

Mallowa - Mhitmaa 

1 

.0 

.0 

4.7 

4.7 

2.6 

SUB 


1 

.0 

.0 

4.7 

4.7 

2.6 

T«m««SM 

Cherokee 

11 

.0 

:.2 

7.7 

».9 

7.0 

SUB 


11 

>0 

3.3 

7.7 

9.9 

7.8 

OuJ^ 

Ashley 

3 

ie.7 

.5 

12. S 

n.7 




4 


5.? 

».« 

13.3 



Xasti • Le Sal 

1 

.0 

.0 

%.« 

8.6 

18.0 

sum 


7 

11.7 

4.3 

30.7 

S3. 6 

36.6 

viT^iaia 

Oeorge tteahlaetOB 

4 

.0 

S.7 

8.1 




jeifezaon 

i 

.5 

1.5 

1.3 

5.3 

4.3 
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Feb 24. 1999 11:43 AM 


Tioiber Sales tspacted by tba Interim Rule 


Region Forest 


1 Beaverhead - Oeerlodg© 
Bitterroot 
Oallacin 
Helena 
Nez Perce 



Reconstruction Construction 
Sales (Miles) (Miles) 


2 .0 .0 

2 .8 3.5 

1 .0 12.7 

1 .0 .0 

2 -0 14.3 


a .0 30.5 


Tenporary Total Volune 

(Miles) (Miles) (MHSP) 


1-3 1.3 .5 

.4 3.9 2.6 

.0 12.7 7.3 

5.0 5.0 4.4 

.0 14.3 15.7 


6.7 37.2 30-5 


2 Grand Mesa - Oncoospahgre - Qunnison 
Medicine Bow • Routt 
Pi](e - San Isabel 
Shoshone 
White River 



2 

2 

t 

3 


3.2 


1.0 

.0 

.0 


2.9 

20.1 

.0 

2.8 


.7 


7.0 13.1 5.6 

3.3 24.7 14.4 

3.0 4.0 3.0 

4.2 7.0 5.0 

.0 .7 3-0 


17.5 49. S 31.0 


4 Ashley 
Boise 

Bridget - Teton 
Dixie 

Manti - ha Sal 
Payette 

Salaon - Challis 


18.7 .5 12,5 

5.0 20.3 .0 

1.0 .0 3.8 

.0 3.7 9.6 

.0 .0 8.6 

.0 7.4 .0 

.5 -S .0 


31.7 8.6 

25.3 26.2 

4.8 2.4 

13.3 18-0 

8.6 10.0 

7.4 7.7 

1.0 .4 


20 25.2 32.4 


34.5 92.1 73.3 


6 Colville 
Okanogan 

Wallowa - Whitnan 


4.2 

12.3 

4.7 


4.1 

10.9 

2.6 


16.5 


17.6 


e Chattahoochee - Oconee 
Cherolcee 

George Washington 
Jefferson 

Matiosal Forests in North Carolina 


13 .9 2.6 

11 .0 2.2 

4 .0 5.7 

5 .5 3.S 

I .0 .0 


34 1.4 14.0 


iS.l 16.6 11.4 

7.7 9.9 7.0 

e.l 13.8 7.1 

1.3 5.3 4.3 

.5 .5 .4 


32.7 48.1 30.2 


9 Honongahcla 
Superior 
White MQuntaiB 


13.7 

7.6 

1.6 


6.8 

4.2 

4.0 


aunt 


7 10.2 3.3 9.6 23.1 15.0 


eum 


82 42.3 123.2 105.7 271.2 197.6 
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USBAj^FQ^a^S^^vi^ 


USDA, Forest Service 

Annual Maintenance, Deferred Maintenance, and Capital Improvement Needs 
As Reported by Field Units 
January, 1999 

(Dollars in Thoiasands) 


Program 

Annual Maint. 

Deferred Maint. 

Capital Improvement 

Bldg. & Admin. Facils 

$112,350 

$521,085 

$1,318,425 

Dams 

$1,186 

$31,027 

(1) 

Heritage Assets 

$6,011 

$49,703 

(2) 


$233 


$21,096 


$112,900 

HKiElOyil 

(2) 


$431,000 

$3,849,000 

$2,120,000 

Trails 

$90,352 

$519.0S3 

(2) 

Watershed Imprvmnts 

$3,485 

■■■KUSI 

$11,951 

Wildlife, Fish, TES 

$6,994 

$30,698 

$45,777 


(1) Capital Improvements for dams are included in die various benefitting programs such as 
recreation, wildlife, etc. 

(2) A list of new construction projects was not developed for Heritage Assessts, Recreation facilities 
or Trails. The Regions prioriti 2 e new construction needs with rehabilitation/repair needs. 

Adminis trative Facilities - The administrative facilities program manages over 25,000 buildings 
with a current replacement value of over $3.5 billion. The administrative buildings consist of offices, 
fire operations, quarters, service buildings, etc. Over 60 percent of the administrative buildings have 
exceeded their design life and are in need of major renovation and/or replacement. At our current 
level of FA&O funding, the replacement cycle for the administrative buildings is over 300 years. The 
current maintenance funding level provides less than one percent of the asset value compared to the 
industry standard of 3 to 4 percent. This will continue the deferred maintenance backlog to grow. 

Dams - The Forest Service operates and maintains approximately 1200 dams that provide 
recreation, fish and wildlife habitat, flood control, and water supplies for fire protection, stock 
watering, irrigation, and drinking water. Half of these dams were built prior to 1961, and less than 
one percent within the last five years. Technical work, including maintenance, is funded by 
benefitting ftmction based on the purpose of the dam. Because of limited funds, dams maintenance 
projects deal primarily with critical health and safety, and resource protection needs. 

Heritage Assets - The Heritage Program is designed to protect the historic and cultural heritage of 
America’s national forests, and to share historical and cultural information with the public for their 
enjoyment and education. The USDA Forest Service manages about 270,000 heritage assets spread 
across 191 million acres. These assets include prehistoric artifacts, old Tn-ining and logging camps, 
historic structures, and museum collections. For purposes of this report, and for consistency with 
the Financial Report of the Forest Service, these figures refer only to heritage structures. A 
comprehensive survey of all other heritage assets is currently underway and future reports will 
include this additional information. 

Range Management - The Range program manages structural improvements that are constructed to 
achieve vegetation and other objectives on National Forest System lands. These improvements, 
located on approximately 92 million acres of all system lands, are generally constructed with Forest 
Service purchased materials by the livestock grazing permittees on allotments where they hold 
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Design Plan: 

USFS Long-Term Road Policy Focus Groups 


This document outlines BBC Research & Consulting's plan to conduct twelve focus 
groups for the USDA Forest Sendee (USFS) related to the development of the agency's Long 
Term Road Policy. This Focus Group Design Plan is structured to answer the following 
questions; 

« Why are focus groups being held? 

• Who will participate in the discussions? 

y 

e What are the guidelines of the focus group sessions? 

® Where will the meetings be held? 

« When will the focus groups be conducted? 
y « How will focus groups be administered? 

The renvainder of this document answers ttiese questions. 


whsr? 


The USFS is seeking to obtain information from specific interested groups, both outside 
stakeholders and interna! USFS employees, that will help the agency identify desired objectives 
and outcomes of the Long Term Road Policy. The informatioiY gained horn the focus groups 
will include identification of desirable goals for the Policy; perceptions about the challenges 
and opportunities related to the Policy; alternative viewpoints about specific issues and 
outcomes; and ideas for reconciling contradictory or competing objectives. 

The USFS Is not seeking information about the process by which the ageruy should 
implement the policy. Specifically, the USFS is looking for guidance with respect to "What 
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should fee induded In the Policy/' not "How should we implement the Policy," This distindion 
will be important as we develop dbcussion gui<^ and begin to hold the fociis group sessions. 

Who? 


Nine focus group discussions will fee hdd with external stakeholders and three sessions 
with internal stakeholders. 

External stakeholders. External stakeholders representing a broad range of different 
interests will be invited to partidpate itt the foci^ group sessions. The USFS project 
administrator has requested that each Forest Service Region submit a l^t of potendal invitees, 
and that list wEl be forwarded to BBC. Examples of dte specific organizations that might be 
invited to partidpate in the focus groups include the Association of Consulting Fcfiresters. the 
Lake States I.umbermen's Association, the Ruffed Grouse Sodety, the Voight Inter-Tribal Task 
Force, the Center for Environmental Advocacy, and the Wisconsin ATV Association. (Note that 
these axe examples only; the named organizations may or may not be invited to partidpate in 
the fociis groups.) 

Because a limited number of individuals will be able to participate in the sessions, we 
intend to select invitees on a random basis. Once the random selection process has been 
conipleted we will titen review the draft invitee list and make adjustments as necessary to 
ensure that, on a national basis, a broad spectrum of interests have been invited to participate. 
Realistically, of course, this means that not every interested group in every Region vnll be 
selected to attend the focus groups. Any individual or organization who is interested in 
submitting feedback regarding the USFS Long Term Road Policy should be encouraged to 
participate in the next Advance Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (ANPR) process, whi^ will 
likely be held concurrently with the focus group effort. 

internal stakehslders. As with Ae external stakeholder discussions, we intend to 
reentit internal L^FS participants so as to ensure that a broad range of ditierent experience 
levels and jcA> functions are represented. We also intend to cover a broad geographic area in 
each of tl^e three sessions. With the assistance of project administrator, we will randomly 
select job titles or functions and assign them to the Regional or District offices. Each office will 
be asked to send a staff person from their assigned functional areas. For example, Region 9 
may be asked to send a staff person representing Forestry Technician and Program Analyst 
positions, Region 3 may be asked to seivi a ttslrict Ranger and Wildlife Researcher, and so on. 
To ensure a diversity of opinions and viewpoints, we will make these assignments on a random 
basis. However, to erKourage open and honest feedback during the focus group sessions, we 
will seek to ensure tfvat individuals invited from any one Region do not report to each other. 

What? 

Guidelines for focus group discussions irtclude the following: 

> Informal but structuretS group discussions. To the participants, a focus group session 
will feel Hks an infonnaJ, free-flowing discussion. However, the moderator will be 
utilizing a stiructiued focus group guide to ensure titat all topics of interest are 
covered during the session. 
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• ted tiy sn impart/a/ fadlitator. A BBC employee will lead each foais group. Any 
US^ employees who attend external sessions for purposes of coritract 
adminis&ation will be asked to remain quiet observers and should not in any way 
participate in the discussion or convey their impressions of the discussion through 
body language or other rz^azis. 

• OBsigned to elicit honest thoughts, perceptions, ideas, feelings and values. The 
purpose ol the focus group approach is to leam about participants' thoughts and 
perceptions, not necessarily to gather facts. 

• Not intended as educa^otial sessions. These sessioi^ are not intended to educate 
focus group participants. If a participant has a perception about an issue that in fact 
is inaccurate, oui role as moderator is not to correct or inform. Our role is to probe 
for information about why the participant has that perception. The USFS can th«i 
use lhat information, for example, to develop an educational or information 
campaign to correct those types of misperceptions. 

• Structured to obtain a wide range of dif^rent viewpoints. A broad range of different 
interests and viewpoints will be represented in these sessions. We do not anticipate 
gaining agreement or consensus on every issue; rather, we will identify areas of 
agieentent and areas of disagreement, and also ways to address or potentially 
reconcile some of those issues. 

• ResuitIng in anonymous feedback. Specific quotes and feedback will not be sourced. 
Comments will be consolidated and summarized anonymously. 

• Summariied into areas of agreement and disagreement. In analyzing the focus 
group traxucripts, we look for patterns of responses, and areas of agreement and 
disagreement. 

The focus group moderator can use several different approaches to obtain open and 
honest feedback. For example, the discussion guide consists largely of open-ended questions 
that the moderator asks. Individuals can respond to the questions in an unstructured format. 
The moderator does not "call" on anyone unless an individual has not been participating or 
appears reticent shout offermg his or her opinion. Another approach is to put a statement on a 
nip chart or board and ask who agrees or disagrees with tlw statement and why. A third 
approach is to write an incomplete statement on flip chart and ask pcuticipants to complete 
the sentence, and then discuss titeir answ^. 

An effective mechanism for gathering information about people's values and priorities, 
and their willingness to make tradeoffs, is the use of conjoint analysis. This is an exercise using 
a series of 9 to 12 cards, each of which lists a different gcenaiio. Individuals axe asked to rank 
the scenarios, most preferred to least prefesred- Ibis ranking process forces people to xnake 
choices witi\ respect to different cost/benefit tradeoffs. The resulting rarJdngB are tiien 
analyzed statistically, so we can deteemine what different groups of people's values and 
priorities truly arc. BBC's budget for the USFS focus groups does not include a conjoint 
exercise; however, we believe this would be a strong addition to the analysis and suggest the 
agency consider conducting this analysis as part of &e focus groups. 
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Where? 

External stakeholder meetings will be Kdd in Missoula, Denver, Albuquerque, Ogden, 
Sacramento, Fortland, Atlanta, Milwaukee, and Anchorage. BBC is flexible as txt substituting 
different cities if necessary, provided that travel e^q^enses are not substantially higher and that 
adequate notice is given to rnake or change travel arrangement. 

Internal stakeholder xneetii^s will be held in Washington, D.C., Seattle and Denver. 

BBC will arrange to hold the meetings In easily-accessible, non-USHi locations in each 
designated city. For example, sessions could be scheduled at a public library, community 
college, or hotel meeting room. 

When? 

Dates. Based on feedback from the Road Policy Committee, we anticipate that the focus 
groups will be held in November or later. 

Times. External stakeholder focus groups will be scheduled for weekday evenir^s, 
typically from 6:00 to 8:00 p.m. Internal stakeholder focus groups will be held during working 
hours on weekdays. 

How? 

The administrative elements of conducting the focus groups are described here, 
includir^ recruiting, session administratioiv discussion guides, and final work product 
development. 

Recruiting of participants. BBC will xecruit external stakeholder participants from a list 
of individuals provided by each Forest Service Region. Invitees will initially be selected 
randomly, with a review after initial selection to ensure that we have a broad range of 
stakeholder interests represented nation-wide. 

Internal stakeholders will also be recruited using a random selection process to indude 
dij^erent staff levels, areas of expertise, and professions. Each Regional and District office will 
be randomly assigned job titles, and they will be asked to send a staff person ^om ti\at job title 
to the focus group session. Once intenul participants have been selected, we recommend that 
an introductory letter from the Chief be issued to ttie partidpants. The letter would explain the 
reason for the focus groups and would encourage ^e individuals to participate openly and 
honestly. 

In addition, we suggest that the USI^ prepare a fact sheet and send it to all external and 
internal participants prior to the focus group meetings. The intent of this fact sheet woidd be to 
inform participar^ts of the purpose of the focus groups, and to distinguish between this Long 
Term Itoad Policy issue and the irvoratorium issue. 

Finally, we recommend that each Regicmal and District office be informed about hew 
external and internal focus group partidpanH are being selected. We anticipate that there will 
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be qiiestioii$ among those organizatiotis or individuals who were not invited to participate in 
ftie sesrfons- ThsKse Individuals should be in£om^ about the process, which will be 

held concurrently with the focus groups. 

Foeus group sessieus. Each session will include 10 to 14 partidpants. In order to 
ensure adequate attendaiure levds, wc typicafiy over-recruit by 20 to ^ percent, depending on 
location of session, origin of partidpants, and time of year sessions are being held (e.g., in 
general we tend to have more no^ows during winter months because of weather 
unpredictability). 

Sessions will last approximately two hours but may be extended by one half hour if we 
detennine it is necessary to do so. BBC will provide light refreshments at each session. 

Oiseussion guides. BBC will develop two separate focus group discussion guides, one 
for die external and one for the internal sessions. We antidpate that a core group of discussion 
topics will be the same for both groups. 

The discussions will begin with an overview of the USFS Natural Resource Agenda and 
Forest Roads Policy: 
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We will dien present the existing tentative long-term road policy statement to use as a 
framework for discussion. We will present this policy statement as an alternative being 
considered^ not as a formal, final position statement. 

"The USFS will provide this minimum forest road system that best 
serves the current and anticipated future management objectives 
and public uses of national foists and grasslands, and ensure 
that die road system provides for safe public use, economically 
affordable and efficient management, and mkumal ecological 
impacts." 

Then, we will present the three tentative road policy outcomes to the discussion 
participants: 



The three specific tentative policy outcomes include; 

1. The USFS will more carefully consider decisions to build new roads, whether in 
already roaded or roadless areas- 

2. The USFS will aggressively decommission unneeded roads. 

3. The USFS will aggressively upgrade and maintain the most critical roads. 

The general tone that we will take in presenting these policy outcomes to the focus 
group participants is, "The USFS has been working on this issue for a while. On die basis of 
their work so far, they have developed these three ideas. We would like your droughts about 
these ideas, so the Forest Service can proceed in some way." 
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These three tentative policy outcomes are what will h-ame our specific focus group 
discussion questions. Spedficaily, we wiU pnibe for participants' reactioins to statement 
and will seek to identify dieir dioughts, feelmgs, aiui ideas related to each outeome. We wUl 
ask what they like or don't like about the outcomes statements; the anticipated ujipUcations of 
each outcome; and th«ur suggestions for alternative outcomes statements. We ask how 
efifective each policy statement might be, and what the favorable and unfavorable impacts 
might be. We wii! also seek to have partteipants prioritize these issues and describe how they 
might trake tradeoffs with respect to outeomes, cost artd other factors. We wili also, as 
appropriate, probe for willingness to pay issues. 

Roads Policy subcommittee has reviewed the public cammsnts received ^om fte 
aNPR process and has categorized die coxnments as diey relate to each of flte three outcomes 
statements. These comments will be used to formulate specific focus group discussion guide 
questions. 

Conciaxent to presenting these three outcomes statements, we will acknowledge to 
participants that diere are additi^ol issues diat have been identified through the public input 
process already. Tor example, a number of public conunents were submitted related to the 
issues of analysis, funding, and process. We wiU briefly discuss these additional issues in the 
focus groups; however, sinc% they are separate from tiie core elements of tiie Long Term R<»d 
Policy we do not anticipate discussing these issues in detail. We will also ask paxticipanfe for 
any additional issues Aat need to be addressed in the Long Term Road Policy. We will then 
get participants^ fecidback and prioritization of these topics. 

BBC will draft the focus group guides and submit them to the Roads Policy Committee 
for review, commit and approval prior to beginnmg the scheduling of the sessions. 

Work produot. Pbcus group sessions will be audiotaped and proceedings will be 
transcrii^ azuinymousiy; i.e., quotes and comments will not be sourced to any participant by 
name. Hndin^ will be analyzed and sumiz^rized separately for foe external and internal 
sessions. In particular we will identify and describe any trends, areas of agreement and 
disagreement. 

The final work product will be a written report, as well as an oral presentation in 
pr^aiation for the Chief's Forum. 
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